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ALLEGORICAL PICTURE OF APRIL. 

We delineate for our readers, on the present page, a rural scene 
very appropriate to the month of April, ig-New England. The 
plough and harrow are hot yct laid aside, but the bads are burst- 
fing on the trees, and tiny leaygs.are springing into life. The 
green fields.are daily gréwing greener, and heavy dews, genial 
sunshine, and April showers are preparing the buds that shall 
flower in May. The fieecy fold is augmented in numbers by the 
gentle little lambs that have come with the spring, and the cheer- 
ful farmer counts, examines, and is satisfied with the flock. Most 


properly are these gentle creatures chosen as the emblem of inno- 
cence and peace, for of all the farmer’s stock they are the least 
care, the most inoffensive, and generally the most profitable. It 
is a great mistake to neglect and poorly feed these quiet animals, 


simply because they can live and yield fleece on so little food, and 
with such poor pasturage—a mistake, because if well fed and 
well taken care of, they yield a far better return in weight and 
fineness of fleece, in lambs, and are healthier. A good farmer 
will not, therefore, permit his sheep to be kept on poor feed, or 
be too much exposed. All around about the rural portions of 
New England, that merry and agreeable little songster, the 
thrush, is sure to make its appearance at this season in immense 
numbers, filling the air at morn and evening with its tender mel- 
ody, being aptly named the New England Mocking Bird, from 


the strength, variety, and melody of its song. While the farmer 


prepares the ground for the seed, the thrush is looking up a quiet , 


and sheltered nook in some neighboring tree, where himself and 
mate will build their nest for the bright months tocome. But 


time flies fast, both to farmers and to thrush, and we should make 
the most of it. Anon it will be May, and then comes the bright 
summer sun ; fall and winter follow, and while the farmer once 
more shoulders his axe to “ wood up,” the thrush is away on the 
wing to the sanny South. After the biting severity of the winter 
just passed, and the cold sultry days of early spring, the soft 
promise of the present more genial month is doubly grateful to 
the senses. Especially to the invalid, who has wanted the cheer- 
ing influence of gladdening weather, and the mild zephyrs that 
are fragrant with bursting foliage, the present month surpasses in 
potency all medicine, and the leech’s art. The pictare below is 
very suggestive of the labors of the farmer at this busy season, 
and shows the sturdy tiller of the soil enjoying the scene around 
him with quiet and complacent gratification. 
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HENRY LA NUIT: 


FOUNDLING OF THE CASTLE OF ESTELLA. 


A TALE OF NAVARRE, IN THE OLDEN TIME. 


BY AUSTIN C. BURDICK. 


[conrixvEp.] 


CHAPTER 

Shortly afterwards La Nuit heard the prancing of a horse, and 
then the footfall of the animal in quick trot fell upon his ear. 
He listened until the sound was lost in the distance, and then he 
sank down upon the edge of the bed, and buried his face in his 
hands. Jt would be difficult to analyze the emotions or thoughts 
that moved him for the next ten minutes; his mind was like a 
kaleidoscope in the hands of a child, ever turning, and the images 
no sooner formed than their shapes were changed without so much 
as leaving an idea of what they had done. 

When he arose from the bed, he went once more to the spot 
where the body of the pilgrim lay; and as he stooped down, and 
laid his hand upon the pale brow, he murmured : 

“O,I think Du Chastel did this. Poor old man! thou art 
gone, and thy secret is lost with thee. O, would to heaven that I 
knew all that death has locked up in its cold embrace !—I would 
that I could read the knowledge that dwelt with thee in life! If 
you could but tell me of my mother. God send some kind angel 
to open your lips, that you may tell me where she is gone! Alas! 
cold—silent—dead !” 

He started with a quick shudder as the last words fell from his 
lips, for the candle, which had been long burning, had become 
exhausted, and it went out, leaving the place enveloped in 
darkness. 

The youth stood for a few moments there, in the darkness, and 
then he sank upon his knees and prayed. When he again arose, 
he was more calm, and his thoughts were easily called together ; 
he knew that there must be help somewhere, and that he must 
seek from others what he could not do himself. Perhaps he 
might gain some clue of his mother. At least, he was determined 
to try. Just then, he thought he heard a movement in the room. 
He bent his head to listen, but the sound was not repeated. It 
might only have been a rustling of the rose leaves at the window. 
At least, so thought the youth, and without waiting to hear if the 
sound would be repeated, he left the cot. He closed the door 
after him, and then having washed his hands at the brook, he 
hastened away towards Guidez. 

For two long, weary hours our hero wandered about without 
coming across a human habitation, and at the end of that time 
he had worked about by such devious ways that he found himself 
upon a spot which he knew to be not more than half a mile from 
the-cot. It was daylight now, and after resting a while, he made 
up his mind to return to the cot, and place the body of his old 
friend in a decent position, and then consider further upon what 
course he should pursue. As soon as he had become settled upon 
this plan, he started back, and when he reached the cot he was 
not a little startled at finding the door open. He was sure he had 
shut it when he left. With a quicker step he hastened forward ; 
he stood for one instant upon the threshold, and then he entered. 

The body of the pilgrim was gone! La Nuit saw where feet 
had tracked in his blood, and he traced the red-marked foot-prints 
to the door, and from thence out to the brook, and there they 
were lost. He returned and sat down once more upon the bed; 
he was weak and faint, and ere long a dizzy sensation came over 
him, and he fell back upon the pillow and sank into a deep 
slumber. 

Several times he was startled out of his sleep by the phantoms 
of his own dreams, and once he sprang out upon the door and 
drew-his sword. But he was alone, and hardly realizing his real 
situation, he sank again upon the bed ; he heard strange noises 
in his dreams, and he saw strange sights, but he slept on without 
starting again with fright. 


CHAPTER XXI. 
THE SERPENT. 


Tue king of Navarre was in one of his own private apart- 
ments, and an attendant had just brought him a bow! of bot wine, 
and a few dried grapes and nuts, and of this Alfonso was to make 
his breakfast. He was blowing the steaming beverage to make it 
cool, when Nandon du Chastel made his appearance. 

“ Ah, Du Chastel,” said the monarch, setting the bow] down, 

“ you are stirring betimes this morning.” 

“ Yes, sire; it behooves your loyal subjects to move early on 
such times.” 

‘ Ay, 80 it does,” returned the monarch, with @ light laugh, 
“for I have heard that the rosy god sometimes loses his smiles as 
he grows old.” 

Sire.”’ 

“O,—ah—yes, Isee. You think your god will smile longer. 
Well, I hope you may find it so. And love makes you rise early, 
eh 

“ Love, sire ?” 

“ Ay, my lord constable—I mean the very love that is even 
now making a fool of you. Do you think I haven’t noted your 
looks of late? Ma, ha, Du Chastel, I know how you feel. I 


change, and your lip tremble, and your cheek pale. Bah! don’t 
let love make such a fool of yon.” 

“Sire, you mistake me.” 

“Mistake you! Why, by my soul! you look as pale now as a 
frightened girl. Is it anything but love now ?” 

“ Alas! sire, it must be deeds of dreadful note that can make 
me appear thus. Did I not love you and my country, they might 
not thus affect me.” 

“By Saint Peter!” cried the king, setting down the wine-bowl, 
which he had again taken up, “there must be something here of 
more than common note. Out with it.” 

Du Chastel sat down and bent his eyes to the floor, and for a 
while he seemed to be studying how to put his communication 
into the best possible shape. 

“ Sire,” he said, raising his eyes to the face of the king, “crime 
is not a thing to be judged of by itself alone. The overt act, in- 
dependent of other circumstances, does not constitute the crime ; 
and that act which is by circumstances made a crime, must take 
somewhat of its coloring from the character of the person who 
does it. Thus, a man upon whom you had lavished every kind- 
ness, would be more guilty in breaking your laws than would one 
who was totally ignorant of yourself and your munificence, even 
though you might4ove the form:r, and his punishment cause you 
a bitter pang, while for the latter you might care nothing.” 

“ And what is all this coming at?” asked Alfonso, now grown 
sober with undefinable fear. 

“ Ah, sire, I can hardly give myself the heart to tell you. I 
will wait and think the matter over.” 

“Not so, my lord constable. By my soul! if you have any- 
thing to tell, let me hear it now.” 

“Well, sire, I will tell it, even though it wrench my heart- 
strings in the relation. *Tis a sad tale and I would give the half 
of may possessions if I could forget it all before if passed my 
lips.” 

“Come, come, Du Chastel, » eried the now excited king, forget- 
ting his breakfast in the interest of the time, “do not beat the 
covert in that fashion, but come out with the game. Let’s hear 
it at once.” 

“Last night, sire, business called me to Guidez.” 

“ What business at Guidez ?” 

“ Ah,—it was—a—private business, your majesty.” 

“O, very well,” returned Alfonso, not seeming to have noticed 
the knight’s hesitation. ‘I didn’t know but what there might be 
trouble in the garrison there.” 

“No, sire,” resumed Sir Nandon, having recovered his compo- 
sure; “it was only a small matter of private business relating to 
my own household. I had gone to Guidez, and was returning. 
I think it must have been past midnight, for the moon had been 
long down. I had just entered a piece of wood, when I saw a 
human figure crouching away by the bushes at the roadside. I 
hailed it, and you may judge of my surprise when I found it to 
be none other than Henry la Nuit!” 

“Stop ! stop! Sir Nandon; you do not mean .to breathe any- 
thing against the character of Henry la Nuit.” 

“You shall see, sire. I asked him why he was there, and he 
refused to tell me. That was in itself suspicious. I liked not 
the looks of his being there at that time, and I requested him to 
return with me, and as I attempted to enforce my wish, he drew 
his sword, and made furiously at me. Not wishing to hurt him, 
I stood on the defensive, and was rather lax at that; he knocked 
my sword from my grasp, and then gave my horse a cut. I was 
thrown from my saddle, and considerably stunned by the fall. I 
do not know exactly how long I lay there, but as soon as I came 
to myself, I determined to follow after him. At length I came to 
a small cot where I saw a light burning, and some unseen power 
urged me to stop there. I alighted from my horse, and entered. 
Ah, sire, I can hardly tell you the rest.” 

“Go on, go on, Sir Nandon,” said Alfonso, in much agitation. 

“ Ah, 1 wish I had let it be. I wishd had not thought of tell- 
ing you.” 

“So do I; but now that you have begun you must finish. Go 
on.” 

“Then listen. In that cot I saw Henry la Nuit—his hands all 
covered with blood—his teeth set and gritting; and at his feet 
lay an old man, dying. The warm blood was flowing profusely 
from a deep sword-gash upon the bosom—a gash that must have 
reached the heart. La Nuit turned fiercely upon me as I went in, 
and for the moment I feared him.” 

The monarch had turned pale during the latter part of Sir 
Nandon’s recital; and as he closed, he started from his seat, and 
laid his hand upon the knight’s shoulder. 

“Now, my lord constable, beware how you speak, for by my 
halidom! I shall be slow to believe aught against him of whom 
you tell me.’”’ 

“ Alas! sire, would to God I had no reason myself to believe 
it. ©, it has struck more anguish to my soul than could the 
death of a dozen of my dearest friends! But there it is; I will 
say no more.” 

‘* But you must say more,” uttered Alfonso, as he sank back 
into his seat. “‘ You must tell me all you know.” 

“ That is nearly told. All I know further is, that he threatened 
my own life if I did not beware—of exposing him, he must have 
meant.” 

But this old man 

“Tt was the same old pilgrim who was with him when he 
said he was attacked in the woods by the three brigands. They 
may have had some altercation ; but to me, I am grieved to say, it 
appears as though the deed must«have been committed in cold 
blood. His creeping so stealthily away from the city ; his going 
without a horse, and at that time; and then his desire to avoid 


me. I heard a loud voice, as if of some one supplicating, just 
before I reached the cot; but I was.too late to stop the dreadful 
deed. I wish I had not seen it.” 

This is terrible!” groaned Alfonso, bowing his héad upon his 
hands. “I loved that youth, for he was my best kuight, and I 
meant to have given him your place in my cofifidence when you 
were aharried.” 

Sir Nandon started, and a black, fiendish expression swept like 
a thunder-clond over his face; but Alfonso did not see it. 

“ But this makes wreck of it all,” pursued Alfonso. “Tf what 
you have told me be true, then he is not the man I thonght him.” 

“And do you doubt me, sire?—me, who have always been 
faithful ; always—” 

“No, no, Sir Nandon, I do not doubt you; I wish I could, for 
then I might not feel so utterly miserable as I now feel. O, La 
Nuit, how you have deceived me !” 

“I pray you, sire, do not let this thing move you too much, or 
I shall blame myself for having told it to you; but had I known 
that it would have so affected you, I should certainly have i 2 it 
to myself.” 

“IT am glad you have told me, Sir Nandon, for I am a wiser 
man, now. But, 0, God! what pangs must our wisdom cost us. 
Were I to live my life over again, and could commence with the 
experience I now have, I would not put trast in a human being.” 

“Not in me, sire ?”’ 

“No! I would trust no one; I wonld live in myself, alone ; I 
would seek no friendships, no loves, no confidence from one of 
my kind. The world is all false—all !” 

“ Ah, sire,” interposed Sir Nandon, bowing most reverently, 
and speaking in a tone of well-assumed pain, “ you do some of 
your friends great wrong now. I have always been true to you. 
O, I wish I could tear out my heart, and let you see it!” 

Alfonso cast a mournful glance upon the speaker, and his head 
shook dubiously. 

“ Ah, my lord constable,” he said, ‘‘ you have never failed to 
flatter me.” 

“ But I have ever told you the trath.” 

“ And you have been a raven, to croak unwelcome tidings into 
my ear.” 

“ Alas! sire, and is this the pay for all my devotion !—is this 
the reward for long years of service I have devoted to you.” 

“T am not happy, Sir Nandon.” 

“ Then there is Philip de la Carra,” pursued Sir Nandon, hop- 
ing to call Alfonso’s mind back to some pleasing topic, “is not 
he your friend ?” 

“ Ay, by my halidom ! he is,” cried Alfonso, with sudden en- 

“ He is the only man in all my kingdom that has had the 
friendship to tell me my faults ; he is in truth a friend.” 

Sir Nandon shrank before the look that was now upon him; 
and he looked like what he really was—a guilty man. But he 
was saved the pain of studying up a reply, for the monarch im- 
mediately continued : 

“You may leave me now, Sir Nandon, for I haye not break- 
fasted yet.” . 

“ But Henry la Nuit, sire ?” 

A shade of pain swept atross the face of Alfonso, and for a 
moment he hesitated. 

“T think you have told me the truth in this, Sir Nandon,” he 
at length said. 

“You wrong me, sire, if there is a doubt in your mind.” 

“TI do not doubt you. Go, and if you find Henry la Nuit, you 
may arrest him.” 

Nandon du Chastel bowed low down before the monarch, and 
when he turned to go away his dark features were all set in a 
look of more than fiendish exultation. 


CHAPTER XXII. 
A SEARCH FOR THE LOST ONE. 


Henry 1a Noir slept long and soundly after the first frenzy 
of his fatigued dreams was over, and when he was awakened it 
was by a heavy footfall in the room. He started up and found 
the warm sun shining down through the latticed window upon his 
bed ; he closed his eyes, and rubbed them, and then he seemed to 
recollect that something extraneous had aroused him from his 
slumber. He started up again, and he saw a man standing near 
his bed, and gazing down upon the blood that lay so darkly upon 
the floor; he was a stout, healthy, middle-aged man, with a coun- 
tenance of considerable intelligence, and habited in the garb of a 


peasant. 

“ Ah,” he uttered, as soon as he noticed that the youth was 
awake, “‘ there seems to have been strange doings here. I wonder 
how you can sleep.” 

** What has become of the body ?” was La Nuit’s first utterance, 
as he slid from the bed. 

“ What body ?” asked the stranger, eyeing our hero with du- 
bious looks. 

“The body of him that was foully murdered here—an old man, 
@ poor pilgrim.” 

“ Lord’s my life!” ejaculated the peasant, starting back from 
the blood-pool, and clasping his hands in horror. ‘‘Do you mean 
that old man that used to come here sometimes from Pampe- 
luna?” 

“ ¥es; it was he who was murdered here.” 

“ Your hands look bloody, sir,” said the stranger, with a dabi- 
ons nod of the head. 

“Bloody !” repeated La Nuit, holding up his hands, arid §nd- 
ing that in the darkness he-had not more than half washed them. 
“ Ay, so they might be bloody. I came here last night,—it was 
after midnight,—and I found that old man, in this very room, 
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weltering in his blood. I tarned him over, and tore the clothing 
from his bosom to find the wound, and so his blood clang to my 
hands. Icame here for a woman—a poor woman, who was in 
danger; I came to save her from an enemy, and for that same 
purpose the old man must have come before me; bat she was 
gone, and he lay here dead. I went for help; I lost my way; 
when I came back his body was gone; and weary, and faint, and 
borne down by a frenzy of agony, I sank upon the bed. Do you 
know of this? Do you know where his body ist Do you know 
where sum has gone? Speak, sir. Don’t stand there and gaze 
at me as though I were a madman! but speak, and tell me what 
you know.” 

“ Well,” returned the peasant, overcoming the suspicious fear 
that had crept upon him, “I don’t know as I can tell you much. 
Who are you?” 

“My name is Henry la Nuit ; and I am not ashamed to own it 
in the face of the world. There is no guilt here, sir, so you need 
not fear to speak.” 

“Sir Henry la Nuit,” said the peasant, with much reverence. 
“ Lord’s my life, sir, I know your name well, for you have done 
our mountain herdsmen a service that can never be paid. You 
freed us from our terrible enemy, Morillo. I am at your service.” 

“Then tell me of this poor old man,” said our hero, much 
gratified by this little turn in affairs. ‘What has been done with 
his body 

“ That is more than I can tell, ole. I know nothing of this af- 
fair only what you have told me. I came here now to see the 
woman who has lived here, for I have been in the habit of bring- 
ing her little delicacies. This morning I gathered these grapes— 
the earliest kind in the country,—and I meant that she should 
have them, and so I brought them here, expecting of course to 
find her. I found you, but not her.” 

Henry looked and saw the fresh grapes upon the table, and in 
an instant his heart turned gratefully towards the donor, for there 
was kindness to his mother. 

“ And have you no idea where the woman has gone t” 

“ Not in the least.” 

“* Perhaps we could find her.” 

The peasant looked down to the floor, and seemed to hesitate. 

“ O, let us make the search, at any rate,” continued the youth. 
“ We may find her. I will reward you, sir.” 

“ But Ldon’t know,” replied the peasant, dubiously, “ how she 
would like it; she didn’t want every one to know of her where- 
abouts. Even should you find her, she might not wish to see you.” 

answer for that?” 

The peasant shook his head. 

“Why, who do you think I am?” suddenly asked the youth, 
advancing a step, and looking the man in the eye. 

“I don’t know, only that you are Sir Henry la—Lord’s my 
life! but you do look wonderfully like her.” 

“ And well I wight. I can anges, for you were her friend— 
she is my mother.” 

Heaven bless me!” 

“I speak the trath. Now be a friend to her still, and help a 
child to find her.” 

The peasant considered a few moments, and during that time 
his eyes were wandering to and fro, from the floor to the face of 
the youth. At length he said : 

“T can’t doubt you, sir, and I will help you hunt for her. I 
don’t know where she is, but I know most every place here- 
abouts where she could have thought of going; but you need 
something to strengthen you first. Here, take the grapes. O, 
don’t refuse, for I have more for her. Eat them, and I will find 
you some w! 

Henry felt the need of food, and he set down to the repast 
which the kind peasant set before him. A small loaf of dry 
bread and a bottle of wine were found, and ere long Henry arose 
from the table, feeling much the better for the refreshment. 

“Now, come on,” said the peasant; “but don’t be too sure of 
finding her. I'll do the best I can.” 

. As lie spoke, he led the way out into the yard. The sun was 
more than half way to its meridian, and it was shining down hot 
and clear. Henry’s head ached with a sharp pain, and he felt that 
his limbs were stiffer than usual, but he gave it only a passing 
heed. 

“TI should like to know when she went,” he said, while the 
peasant was closing the door. 

“She must have gone since yesterday morning, Sir Henry, for 
I was here very early, and brought her some fruit. She was here 
then; but I think she must have been preparing to go away, 
though I did not suspect so at the time. She must have gone 
sometime yesterday, so she can’t have gone far.” 

“ Unless she was carried away,” said La Nuit, with a painful 
shudder. 

“T hope not,” returned the peasant, and as he spoke, he led 
the way towards the stream. 

“Do you go this way ?” asked the youth, in some surprise. 

“ Certainly ; she wouldn’t have taken the road to Guidez, If 
she sought her friends she would have come this way.” 

They croaséd the stream by stepping from roek to rock above 
the shallow water, and after turning the angle formed by a jutting 
cliff, our hero found himself in a path, the existence of which he 
had never before suspected. It was narrow, running through a 
thick growth of bushes, but yet very plain and easy. For nearly 
two miles they travelled on without speaking, save now and then 
to make a passing remark on some subject which the bold scenery 
suggested. At the end of that distance, they came to an open 
space at the foot of a rocky cliff, and upon the side of which stood 
small thatched cot. 

“You'd better not show yourself here,” said the peasant. “ W 


will strike into a by-path, and I will leave you and go and inquire 
alone.” 

“ But why should not I go, too?” asked La Nuit, with some 
little surprise. 

“ Because these folks don’t know you, and, they might not be 
willing to tell anything about the woman in your presence, even 
if they knew anything. They are friends to her, and will un- 
doubtedly keep her place a secret from strangers.” 

“ Then she has always been on her guard, here 1” 

“Bless you, yes. We don’t exactly understand her misfortune, 
but, of course, you know all about it.” 

“ Alas! mention it not,’ uttered La Nuit; and the words, 
whether meant to mislead the honest peasant or not, had the ef- 
fect of preventing him from asking questions on the subject. “Go 
on to the cot, and make all haste.” 

The man went, and ere many minutes he returned, and our 
hero saw, from the sparkle of his eye, that he had gained some 
intelligence. 

“We are on the right track,” he said. “She passed here about 
noon, yesterday ; and the woman, Blanche, was with her.’’ 

“ But did you learn whither she was going, and for why ?” 

“ She did not say where she should go, but she had left her cot 
because there was danger there. That is all I could learn; but 
we shall come to another dwelling, less than half a league from 
here. She took this path.” 

La Nuit’s head still ached, and his limbs were weak, but he 
thought not of failing now; he bore up, and tried to think that 
he was strong. The food that he had taken before starting, and 
which for the moment had seemed to invigorate him, now lay 
painfully upon him, and in every portion of his system he felt 
the hand of disease; he did not dare to own it, even to himself. 
Yet he kept up with his guide, and at the end of half an hour, 
they came to another cot; and here, as before, the peasant re-. 
quested La Nuit to remain out of sight. 

When the peasant returned, he again had a sparkle of intelli- 
gence in his eye; but this time there was an accompanying cloud 
upon his brow. 

“ What is the fortune t’”’ anxiously inquired our hero. 

“ She’s gone on,” returned the guide. 

“ And where ?” 

“T don’t exactly know. She was weak when she left here, and 
I think she must have gone to a little cot, at the foot of yonder 
mountain. She has been there before. It is a secluded spot, and 
I think it’s very likely she has gone there now. If she was as 
weak as they tell for, she couldn’t have gone any further.” 

“ Then let us on, in Heaven's name!’ cried La Nuit. 

After walking a short distance, our hero noticed that his com- 
panion wore a very thoughtful look, and he asked its cause. 

“O, it’s nothing,” replied the peasant ; “ nothing of any conse- 
quence.” 

“T know better than that. What is it t” 

“It’s nothing to be alarmed at; only I thought it kind of 
strange, that’s all.” 

_“ And what is it you thought was so strange ¢”’ 

“ Why, the old woman back here ; she lives with her son, and 
he is away in the mountains, after ggme. She was alone last 
night, and she said, sometime in the night there were some men 
passed the house, and took this very path. She could not tell 
how many, for she could not see very plainly. She don’t know 
whether it was after midnight or before ; but let us hurry on—we 
shall soon know what it means.” 

Henry made no reply, for he felt his brain reeling. He stopped 
a moment, and leaned upon the arm of his companion ; and when 
the fit had passed, he moved on again. The distance to the foot 
of the mountain was not far; they reached it in less than half an 
hour from the last stopping-place, and there in a wild, out-of-the- 
way place, they found a small hut. There were numerous tracks 
about the little gravelly spot by the door, and in one or two 
places the pebbles and small stones had been kicked about more 
than seemed the natural result of walking over them. 

“ There's been some one here,” said Henry, in a weak, trem- 
bling tone. 

“Yes,” said the peasant, looking carefully down at the foot- 
tracks. 

Oar hero followed the direction of the man’s gaze, and he, too, 
noticed the disarrangement of the stones ; he saw where feet had 
sunk deeply into the loose dirt, and where they had twisted about 
as though in a struggle. He laid his hand upon his companion’s 
arm, and while a sickening sensation came over him, he said : 

“There has been trouble here, for see where those foot-marks 
have scraped and twisted there. What is it?” 

“Let us go in and see,” returned the guide, evidently trying to 
hide his greatest fear. “If we do not find her here, we shall have 
to go back.” 

The door of the hut was closed, but not latched. The peasant 
pushed it open and entered, and Henry followed him. There 
was but one apartment in the place, and there was no living thing 
there save the two men who had just entered. There was a 
broken table, a straw cot, and an old chair there, and across the 
chair hung a scarf. The young man recognized it at once as a 
scarf which he had seen about his mother’s neck ; he had just 


taken it in his hand, when he was startled by an exclamation |- 


from the peasant. 
“'The Lord’s my life ! what’s this ?” 
“ Where? where ?” 
Here—upon the floor.” 

Henry looked, and it was blood !—a 
He looked upon the.scarf, which felt stiff in his hand, and upon 
that, too, were great spots of clotted blood; he leoked again 
upon the floor, where the dark spot was, and then again upon the 


gory scarf. Then he turned his glaring, glazing eyes upon his 
companion. 

“There’s been foul work here,” said the peasant, as he moved 
forward to look upon the scarf. “ Dark, cruel work,” he added, 
in a lower key, and in a husky voice. 

But Henry la Nuit did not hear him. The youth’s power had 
held out to its last spark of life, and he sank heavily down upon 
the floor, close by the spot where the dark gore was lifting up its 
silent voice of horror. 


CHAPTER XXiIil. 
A STARTLING DISCOVERY. 


Ar the old castle of Estella time was flying swiftly away, and 
the day that had been set apart for the marriage of Isabella was 
only separated from the present by a single night. It was in the 
afternoon that a gorgeous cavalcade rode up the-hill and entered 
the great court. The duke led the party, and following him’came 
the king and Nandon du Chastel, and after them a number of no- 
bles and gentlemen. Alfonso had come to spend the night, so as 
to be on hand on the morrow to honor the nuptials, for he felt 
that the coming marriage was partly a work of his own doing. 

In the great hall the long table was set, and late in the after- 
noon the party sat down to dinner. The king claimed a seat for 
Isabella by the side of himself, and his eye sparkled as he beheld 
how beautiful she was. At first, he did not notice how pale she 
looked, for he had not seen her quick decline. When she faltered 
in her speech, and only murmured in reply to his well-wishes, he 
thought she was only coy and timid. But she could not wholly 
resist the charm of the monarch’s kind playfulness towards her, 
and at length she looked up into his face, and smiled. 

At an early hour, the duchess arose from the table, and plead 
indisposition as a reason for leaving. The duke would have 
stopped her, but he saw that she looked pale and trembling. He 
would have accompanied her, but he could not gallantly leave 
his guests. 

“Now,” cried the monarch, after the hour had waxed late, and 
candles had been brought, “let us drink to the health of the fair 
bride. It shall be our last bowl, for too much wine makes us 
fools. Come, fill up! You will drink this, my fair cousin.” 

This last remark was addressed to Isabella. She suffered the 
monarch to fill her silver goblet, but when all the rest had drank, 
her wine remained untouched. 

“You have not drank, lady,” said Alfonso, as he sat his own 
cup down. ‘‘’Fore heaven, but you should sip, at least, to your 
own weal.” 

A bright tear-drop glistened upon the maiden’s long lashes, and 
in a moment more, it fell into her wine-cup. The monarch saw 
it, but he kept back the words that had formed themselves within 
his mind ; but when the guests arose from the table, he took the 
fair girl by the hand and led her away. 

“Tsabella,” said he, as soon as they were out of the hearing of 
other ears, “I think you do not seem overjoyed at the prospect 
that is before you.” 

“T am resigned, sire, for I know it’s my fate.” 

“Resigned! and is that all? Why, what can be the mifittert 
Your husband, that is to be, is one of my best nobles. I have 
been sure that you would be all happiness.” 

“T shall try to be happy, sire,” returned Isabella, but in a tone 
so sad that it at once negatived her assertion. 

The monarch was not blind, nor was he slow of perception 
when left to his own reason. If he had a weakness, it was that 
of credulity. He started slightly beneath the new idea that had 
come to his mind, and he soon had it in fair shape for communi- 
cation. 

“ Ah, my fair cousin,” he said, in a low tone, “I think I have 
your secret. You have given your heart where you cannot give 
your hand.” 

Isabella trembled, and hung down her head. 

“T see it,” pursued Alfonso, with a bluntness peculiar to his 
friendly feeling moments ; “you have given your heart to the 
youth who has but lately left your father’s roof—to Henry la 
Nuit. Is it not so?” 

The maiden could not speak ; shi had resolved to be calm, but 
she could not keep back the tears that now came to her eyes. If 
Alfonso had let the matter drop where it was, he would have done 
very well; but he thought to tell Isabella something which would 
cause her to forget her love for La Nuit, so he said to her: 

“T thought so, my fair cousin ; but you may consider yourself 
fortunate that you escaped the snare in time. Henry la Nuit is 
not the man for such as you to love.” 

“ Because he is not of noble lineage,” said Isabella, in a very 
low tone, but yet distinct enough to show the bitterness with 
which she spoke. 

“ Ah, that is not all, though I wish it were. setae 
replied the monarch. 

“Stop! stop! Beware! sire. O, there is no need that you 
should seek such means to alienate me, for I have given up all 
hopes ye? 


[ro BE CONTINUED.] 


THE AMERICAN IDEAL. 

Our popular type of hero has little of Hamlet, the Tews, who 
moralizes over relentless destiny with Yorick’s skull in his hand, 
but very much of the Davy Croekett, who carried out his “ go.a- 
head” motto to the last, and pierced by a hundred bullets, died 
with a hearty cheer on his lips. Ifa Yankee had carved the Lao- 
coon, the victim in the fearful embrace of the serpents, instead of 
being represented in struggling ne would have been sculp- 
tured with an 2 to some escape: from their folds, as if deter- 
mined to bite off or cut off the heads of the accursed reptiles, and 

Samuel Osgood. 


make them let him and his boys alone.—Rev. 
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SIR CHARLES NAPIER. 

On the herewith, we present a fine maritime view repre- 
senting the English man-of-war—the “Duke of Wellington—fiag 
ship of Vice-Admiral Sir Charles Napief, as she appeared weigh- 
ing anchor, preparatory to starting on her voyage for the East, 
where she is designed to lead the British fleet against the Russian 
squadrons, The fieet thus placed under the command of Sir 
Charles, embraces eight screw line of battle-ships, four screw, and 
four paddle-wheel ships of inferior rank, making a total of six- 
teen war-steamers; of which two, the Duke of Wellington and 
the Royal George, are three-deckers ; while three carry Admirals’ 
flags—Sir Charles Napier’s in the Duke, Admiral Chads’ in the 
Edinburgh, and Admiral Plumridge’s in the Leopard. There is 
not a single ship in this division depenient upon sails alone for 


cousin to Lord Napier, R. N., who in 1834, died in China. Sir 
Charles entered the navy as a first clas volunteer before he was 
fourteen years old. His life has been one of continued activity in 
his profession, and involves an infinite variety of services to his 
country. He entered the navy on the Ist of November, 1799, on 
board the “ Martin ” sloop, commanded by the Hon. Matthew St. 
Clair, employed in the North Sea ; and, in the spring of 1800 re- 
moved to the “ Renown,” 74, the flag-ship of Sir John Borlase 
Warren. He next proceeded to the Mediterranean, where, in 
1802, he became a midshipman of the “Greyhound.” After va- 
rious other employments, he became lieutenant in November, 
1805. In March, 1807, he was made acting commander of the 
brig “ Pultusk.” In August, 1808, he removed to the “ Recruit” 


t brig, of 18 guns, in which vessel he fought a smart action with, 


propulsion; while there are twelve, including all the liners and 
the four largest frigates, which, being screws, are equally available 
as steamers or sailing vessels, or as both combined. This collec- 
tion of Maritime strength is called “The Baltic Fleet,” and to 
that sea it is destined. The “ Duke of Wellington” is probably 
one of the noblest specimens of a powerful and effective ship-of- 
war that has ever been constructed. On the opposite we 
resent @ likeness of her commander, a man upon whom the E 
ish nation, and indeed all Christendom, is now looking wi 
great interest in anticipation of his efforts inst the Czar. He 
was born on the 6th of March, 1786, and is eldest son of Hon. 
Charles ees of Maurchiston Hall, in the county of Stirling, a 
captain in the Royal Navy, by his second wife, Christian, daugh- 
ter of Gabriel Hamilton, Esq., of Westburn, Lanarkshire. The 


lant Admiral is grandson, by a first i of Francis, fifth 
Ford ‘Napier, brother to Golousl ‘Thomas’ 


and two 9-inch mortars, succeeded in ting possession of the 
island of Ponza. His services in the expedition against Alexan- 


dria drew from Captain James Alexander Gordon, the conduct 
officer, a remark in one of his despatches, “that he owed this 

cer more obligations than he had words to express.” Captain Na- 
pier, in June, 1815, was nominated a C.B. He was not again 
called into activity until 1829; when, for three , he was em- 
ployed in particular service in the “Galatea,” 42, In 1839, Cap- 
tain Napier took the command of the “ Powerful,” 84, intended 
for the Mediterranean, where, in the following year, hoisting the 
flag of commodore, he became second in command under Admi- 
ral the Hon. Sir Robert Stopford, of the force engaged on the 
coast of Syria. He was destined, on this new scene, to eclipse 
the splendor of his own past services. On the 10th of 
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and put to flight, the “ Diligente,” French corvette, of 22 guns, 
and one hundred and forty men. In this action he had his ia 
mast shot away, and was himself severely wounded. Although 
his thigh was broken, he refused to leave the'deck. In 1809, he 
served with great distinction in the reduction of Martinique, and 
in the capture of the “d’Haupoult,” 74, In the first instance, he 
considerably shortened the si by the manner in which, with 
only five men, he landed, scaled 6 walls, and, in open day, 
lanted the union-jack on the ramparts of Fort Edward. In the 
engagement, his services were so much appreciated, that he 

was at once posted to the prize. Passing over a Variety of bril- 
liant services performed, we come to the year 1813, when, in cém- 
—_ with thé “ Furieuse,” which had on board the second batta- 
ion of the 10th Regiment, under Lieutenant Colonel John Pine 
Coffin, Captain Napier, in the teeth of the fire of four batteries, 
and a tower ten 24 and 18-pounders, two 12-pounders, 


1840, he effected a landing at D’journie, on the § 
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THE “ DUKE OF WELLINGTON,” FLAG-SHIP OF VICE-ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES NAPIER, WEIGHING ANCHOR. 


yrian coast, in a 


manner that called forth the eulogy of his admiral. In the same 


month he defeated a body of the enemy, and on the 27th he bom- 
barded, and stormed, with a force of not more than nine hundred 
allies and five handred Turks, the town of Sidon, protected by a 
fort and citadel, and a line of wall, defended by twenty-seven 
hundred men, all of whom were made prisoners. On the 9th of 
the following October, he entirely routed an force, sta- 
tioned, under Ibrahim Pacha, in a strong position.on the moun- 
tains, near Beyrout. The result of the forward movement, which 
had immediately preceded this success, was the surrender of Bey- 
rout itself; and the effect of the victory the entire submission of 
the army of Soliman Pacha. After ing at the memor- 
able siege of St. Jean D’Acre, he proceeded to take charge of the 
squadron off Alexandria, where he landed, and concluded a con- 
vention with Mehemet Ali. For these services he was created a 
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K. C. B., included in the thanks 
of parliament; and was nted 
with the Cross of the Order of St. 
George of Russia, and the Insignia 
of the second class of the Order of. 
the Red of Prussia. In No- 
vember, 1841, after his return from 
the East, he was made a Naval 
Aid-de-Camp to Her Majesty. 
He was promoted, in 1846, to 
rank of Rear-Admiral of the Blue ; 
and in May, 1853, he attained his 
present standing of Vice-Admiral. 
A few prominent incidents in the 
life of Sir Charles, condensed from 
an address which was delivered at 
a dinner party in London, will, we 
believe, prove of interest to our 
readers. In 1833, he gallantly 
volunteered to serve the cause of 
the Queen of Portugal against the 
usurpations of Don Miguel, and 
while in command of a little squad- 
ron of frigates and corvettes, cap- 
tured a squadron of far superior 
force, including two line of 
ships, on one of which he was 
himself among the first to board. 
While hanging in the shrouds, try- 
to get upon the deck, he was 
ed at by a Portuguese pike- 
man, and very nearly lost his life. 
After gaining the deck an officer 
rushed at him to run him thro 
Sir Charles quietly parried hi 
thrust, and very coolly giving his 
assailant a hearty kick, sent him 
tumbling down the hatchway. The 
victory which he gained on that 
occasion decided destinies of 
Portugal- It was during this war 
that late Lord Wm. Russell, 
hearing that Sir Charles Napier 
was in the vicinity of Valencia, 
went with a friend to see him, and 
soon discovered a man dressed in 


ly. “ Rut,” said Lord William 
“Valencia is a fortified 
town ; and in order to take it, you 
must open trenches, make ap- 
proaches, and establish batteries 
and breaches—which things take 
gir time, and must be 
one according to rule.” “QO,” gaid Sir Charles, “I have no 
time for that. I mean to take the town with a letter.” He ac- 
cordingly sent the governor a letter, telling him that it was much 
better to surrender at discretion. The governor, who was a man 
of prudence, surrendered, and Valencia was handed over to the 
queen. It has been said of Sir Charles Napier, that one great 
‘secret of his success is, that he calculates so many moves before- 
hand. The occasion of the departure of the fleet, of which Sir 
Charles is Admiral, for the Baltic, was of the most imposing char- 
acter, the queen leading the fleet to sea, and many thousands of 
persons being congre together to witness the important 
event. It is impossible to picture the excitement that prevailed 
in Portsmouth, or to give an estimate of the vast crowda who 
ue toa hero and conqueror. t under his com- 

mand arrived in the Baltic on the 15th ult. 
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CUSTOM HOUSE, CHARLESTON, 8. C. 

Below we give a representation of this edifice as it will appear 
when completed. It will be a most imposing structure, unsur- 
assed in beauty by any similar building in the United States. It 
is situated on East Bay Street. The building, by being recessed 
about one hundred feet from the line of the street, will present a 
fine view both from the harbor and the city. A stone quay will 
be built on the river, and the market on the east further removed, 
so that an extensive area will be obtained on all sides, which, laid 
out in walks, and ornamented with trees, will render its neighbor- 
hood highly agreeable. The custom house will be constructed in 
the form of a cross. Its extreme length from east to west will be 
259 feet, and from north to south 152 1-2 feet. It will be three 
stories in height. The basement is principally intended for storing 
heavy goods, and the two upper stories for offices. The style isa 
rich Roman Corinthian, and the order will extend uninterruptedly 


through the two upper stories, and 
elevated upon a rusticated base- 
ment. Each of the four fronts will 
be decorated with a Corinthian 
portico of six fluted columns, and 
enriched windows. Broad, mas- 
sive steps will ascend from the 
ground to the porticos both east 
and west. The entire pile will be 
surrounded with a Corinthian 
dome, the highest point of which 
will be 160 feet above the level of 
the street. The building will be 
entirely fire-proof—the masonry of 
the exterior of imported granite or 
marble; basement covered with 
granite masonry; arches resting 
on piers ; the other floors a combi- 
nation of iron girders and brick 
arches. The roof will be metal. 
The principal apartment in point 
of magnitude and decoration is in 
the centre of the building, under 
the dome, extending through the 
two upper stories, and covered by 
a hemispherical vaulted ceiling, 
which will be enriched with sunken 
panels and tracery, and supported 
upon twelve marble Corinthian 
columns. The principal light to 
this apartment will be given from 
above, by passing from openings 
through the dome through rich 
stained glass in the centre of the 
ceiling. The foundations are now 
in progress of construction, and 
the mode of construction is such 
as to insure entire solidity, which 
is of the highest importance, when 
the cost and magnitude of the 
work is considered. Numerous 
borings have been made to the 
depth of fifty feet or more, which 
penetrated the alluvial and 
stratas, and were arrested 
y the marl of the cocene forma- 
tion, in consequence of which piles 
are being driven to the depth of 
forty feet, where they rest securely 
upon a compact bed of sand ten 
feet in thickness. Upon the heads 
of the piles, after having been cut 
off to grade, a grillace of square 
timber is laid, and a thick bed of 
concrete is rammed 
down, and upon this the masonry 
of the foundation is laid. the 
operations of piling, pamping, ex- 
cavating, lifting and hauling of 
lumber and blocks, and other heavy materials, are performed by 
steam power. The yard workshops are not only objects of inter- 
est to all who may desire to pay a visit, but are, moreover, a 
school of instruction for persons who desire to become architects, 
or builders, or both. The number of piles in the foundations has 
reached to nearly four thousand. Four driving machines were 
constantly in use, worked by steam. By a steam engine the piles 
were also drawn out of the dock in the rear, and hauled to their 
proper place in the foundation. Another steam engine about the 
middle of the yard was used exclusively for pumping the water 
out of the excavation below the piles. The last Congress made 
an appropriation of $100,000 for the continuance of the work. 
When the structure is completed, it will be a work of elaborate 
architectural skill and taste, and an ornament which will add 
greatly to the beauty ef our southern sister city, already abound- 
ing in tasty and beautiful edifices. 
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{Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
SONNET—THE HEART. 


BY JAMES LUMBARD. 


The human heart! that grand, mysterious thing! 
Who to its heights sublime has ever soared? 
Who to its depths has ever yet explored? 

The searching eye in vain essays to wing 

From its firm hold the hidden thoughts that spring 
Where darkness veils the secrets it has stored : 
And intellect no plummet ean afford 

To sound beneath its outer covering. 

Tis God’s prerogative to see 
The sanctuary of the human heart, " 

And know the subtle spring of each decree 
That scorns the power of man’s consummate art. 
0, happy heart, on which the Eye Divine 
Approving always looks, e’en to its inner shrine! 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


THE DOCTOR’S FIRST PATIENT. 


BY MES. CAROLINE A. SOULB. 


Verr proud and happy was Edward Arlington as he clasped 
his diploma, and prouder and happier when on his return to his 
humble lodgings he wrote out his name, and attached to it the 
significant M.D. And well might his heart be glad. Not with- 
out struggle and toil had he earned that right. Indeed, so far, 
his life had been one continual struggle—a struggle, not only to 
keep alive and ragged the heart that beat in his bosom, but a 
struggle to endow that mind which made so radiant with its 
spirit-flashes his dark eloquent eye, with the knowledge for which 
it yearned so anxiously and so earnestly. 

Left an orphan at a comparatively tender age, with but one rel- 
ative and he worse than none, for he would never befriend the 
poor, lonely lad, life to him had opened darkly and sadly. But 
the strength that is born of agony had been his, and with strength 
came hope, and with hope, courage; and so patiently and cheer- 
fully he plodded on in his way and as we have intimated, at 
length was rewarded. True, the battle was only half won, for 
though a profession be much, it is far from being all. To estab- 
lish himself successfully, to build up a reputation that should not 
only add glory to his name, but put money in his empty purse, 
that was another up-hill work. But his was a brave heart. 

“ Fortune favors the brave,” sometimes. It did our hero. The 
next morning, as he sat beside his little study table, buried in 
anxious thought as to the most feasible means of exerting his 
talents in the profession he had chosen, a letter sealed with black 
was handed him. It was from the widow of the rélative whom 
in early life he had petitioned to assist him. Death sometimes 
has another mission than merely to close the mortal eye, 

and hush the voice of life. It lays its cold white fingers on the 
heart, and while it palsies the fieshly part, it gives new and 
beautiful life to the spirit that has long been benumbed in its si- 
lent chambers. And thus it did to Henry Arlington, the great- 
uncle of the young physician. And on his death-bed, he revoked 
all former wills and bequeathed to his poor nephew a goodly por- 
tion of his property, sent him his blessing, and a prayer that he 
would return good for evil, and become a son to the widow!whom 
he should leave lonely and sad, and tottering with age. 

Ere a week had elapsed Edward had settled all his affairs in 
the great city where he had passed his youth, and bent his way 
towards the little village where dwelt the only one to whom he 
was bound by an earthly tie. He reached it just at sunset, and 
it opened to his somewhat excited mind like a dream of beauty 
toa poet. It was indeed a lovely little nook. Tall mountains 
sheltered it—encircled it, we should rather say—with strong warm 
arms, not shutting out the sunlight and the sky, but only warding 
off the cold bleak winds, and opening here and there, and every- 
where indeed, visions and views which could not but charm the 
pleasure-secking or wonder-hunting traveller. In the little valley 
was heard the song of many a little streamlet, the rich melody of 
many a bird, and the gleesome shout and ringing laugh of light- 
hearted children. And as the traveller slowly walked his horse, 
he wondered not that the brooks and the birds and the little 
human hearts sang 80 sweet a vesper; it seemed to him that 


he too, could sing if he had a home in so fair a spot, and he 
almost coveted one out of the many snow-white dwellings that 
stood along the road, arched over by such majestic trees, and sur- 
rounded by such beauteous garden patches and fertile fields. 
Fresh from the city, the hot, sun-struck, dusty, babbling city, he 
could appreciate the charms of a summer evening in the cool, 
shady, green, quiet village street, as those only can who go from 
man’s work to God’s. “ 

He met with a warm welcome from his aged aunt, and after a 4 
few weeks’ sojourn with her, resolved to say “ yea” to her wishes 
and settle down in this same little village. There was indeed as 


fair an opening as he could expect in any place. Of the two 
physicians who had been settled there, the eldest had died a few 
weeks before, and the other was getting advanced in years. Both 
had made a comfortable property, and there seemed to our young 
doctor no reason why he might not follow in the chaise tracks of 
him that was gone, and perhaps in those of him that was going, 
and become too, 4 man of some renown and wealth. The dear 
old aunt prophesied health, happiness and money ; his wishes did 
the same, and so it was soon announced that old Henry Arling- 
ton’s great-nephew, the young physician, had become a resident of 
the place. A wing of the aunt’s house was fitted up’as an office, 
while upon the little white gate in front was nailed a gilded sign. 


instruments ordered, and everything very soon in nice trim for 
an extensive practice. Nay, mot everything. There were no 
patients. 

Young men, in every profession, have to endure much because 
they are young. The world is afraid to trust them because they 
have mo experience, forgetting that the only way for them to 
reach that experience is through practice. None suffers more 
from this prejudice against youth than the physician. And 
none, more than he, needs a stout heart and a patient soul. 

Edward had both these, and he had now what too many medi- 
cal students have not, he had the means to live quite comfortably 
without any professional fees. An ignoble fellow would have sat 
down and been content. But a mind so highly cultivated as his, 
could do no such unwérthy thing. The knowledge he had ac- 
quired through such weary means was too precious to be hidden ; 
he longed to do good with it, to follow in the footsteps of the 
great physician, and “‘ heal the sick.” 

Because practice had not come, he did not yield to despair, and 
say it will never come. But he roused every energy and deter- 
mined to be ready for it when it should come. The first ray of 
morn-light found him at his studies, and the stars not unfrequent- 
ly, left him there. 

But though practice did not come, acquaintance and friendship 
did. True, the old doctor passed him by as stiffly as though an 
iron rod instead of a flexible spine upheld his body ; and the law- 
yer, who was brother-in-law to the doctor, looked straight for- 
ward when they met, and the heads of all the families whom the 
aforesaid old doctor visited, frowned terribly upon him. But the 
minister hailed him as a congenial soul, and in his study passed 
many a pleasant and profitable hour. The heads of those fami- 
lies who had lately lost their physician, gave him a kindly wel- 
come to their hearths, though they said nothing should tempt 
them to employ so young a man; while the young men and 
maidens greeted him gladly as a valuable acquisition to their 
little circle. Had the doctor been a gay young man, his horse 
would not have stood so much of the time in his lonely stable, for 
albcit he had no professional calls, others of a different, and per- 
haps some would think more interesting character, might have 
kept him on the road a goodly part of his time. But the doctor 
was in some respects a model man, and never allowed the pleas- 
ures to interfere with the duties of his life. Only when it was 
consistent with the rigid course he had marked out for himself, 
did he mingle in the society of the gay and thoughtless ones of 
his own age. 

* * 


“Well, daughter, what tidings?” asked Mrs. Mann of her 
daughter Helen, as she entered the breakfast-room early one 
morning on her return from the neighborly duty of watching with 
a sick child. 

“ What I told you to expect,” said she sadly. “‘ Little Willie, 
my darling playmate, is dead.” 

“ Dead,” continued she, after a few moments’ pause, with im- 
passioned earnestness, “yes, murdered. I can weep for him, 
but not with his parents. Three children gone before with the 
same disease, and yet so blindly bigoted and prejudiced were they, 
that no one must be called in but the old doctor who signed the 
death-warrant of the others.” 

“Our little Nell is angry now,” said the father, good-hu- 
“ Have a care what you say, you may repent it when 


“ Well, but father, is it not outrageous that people will con- 
tinue to employ a man who don't know anything, when for the 
same money they might have the attentions of one who is well 
qualified to discharge his duty ?”’ 

“That means it is outrageous for our villagers to employ the 
old doctor, and suffer the young one to have nothing to do but 
to wait upon the young maidens to picnics and parties.” 

“He don’t spend his time so,” said the young girl, earnestly. 
“ He studies, he keeps up with his age, he goes into society only 
as a recreation. And it is ashame that he has been here four 
months, and had never a single professional call. Who knows 
how many little graves might still have been unclaimed, had he 
attended the little sufferers who now tenant them. O, I have 
longed to speak out my feelings to those fathers and mothers who 
have thus sacrificed their little ones on the pile of bigotry. I have 
been silent, only because the doctor was a young man, and my mo- 
tives in speaking might have been misjudged.” Her cheeks crim- 
soned as she spoke, it would be rude to question why! 

“ There $s much truth in what you say, daughter. I am con- 
vinced d Arlington understands well his profession, and will 
in time be '® prominent member of it. But how to bring him in- 
to practice I know not. As for me, I never have any ails, and 
unless your mother or you can manage someway to get sick and 
furnish him a patient, I sce not but he must be idle yet. It only 
needs for one or two of the first families here to give him prac- 
tice and his way is clear. Say, daughter, haven’t you some neu- 
ralgic pain—why your cheeks are hot and flushed—don’t she 
look, mother, as though she were in the incipient stage of a 
fever,’’ and the fond father patted the delicate face, and felt the 
slender wrist, to note if high or low beat the pulse of life. “‘ Very 
far from well,” continued he, in j seri , “shouldn’t 
wonder if the heart was affected, guess I'll call and see the 
doctor.” 

“Pather, father, do be good now,” cried the young maiden, 
springing after him as fe reached the front door. “Don’t carry 
the jest too far.” 

“Jest, dangbter,” exclaimed he, in affected seriousness ; “‘ it’s 
no jesting matter for a father to see his only daughter’s heart 
affected. But,” seeing the tears start to her eyes, “perhaps as 


A horse and chaise was purchased, medical books and surgical 


' this is‘ serious case and the young doctor ‘thas no experience, 


I had better call in the old one: Shall it be so?” and he kissed 
her tenderly. 

“ Your word is law,” whispered she, and came back with a 
calmer heart. Had the young doctor known what a bright-cyed, 
beautiful maiden champion had entered the lists for him, he would 
have been more patient than ever, and hope would have sung to 
him sweeter songs than she yet dared to breathe into his ear. 

A few weeks after this conversation, as the doctor was seated 
in his office, deep in study, he was startled by some new and 
strange sound, he could hardly tell its nature, and in an instant 
something dashed with lightning speed past his window. It was 
the work of an instant to rush to the door and ascertain that 
horse had ran, that he had broken the carriage and thrown the 
occupant, but it took less than an instant to carry his fleet steps 
to the roadside, where motionless and insensible lay the beautiful 
Helen Mann. Me was a physician and the only gentleman near 
to help, and he had thus a right to lift her carefully and tenderly 
in his arms and bear her to his office lounge; but because he 
was a physician, had he a right to press upon her pale lips such 
passionate kisses, to call her by such endearing names? Well 
for him it was, that the little bird that carolled on the old elm 
that shaded the spot where Helen had fallen, was a discreet little 
creature, and not one of those gossiping ones that tell all they 
see and more too. But she only carolled the louder and sweoter 
and thus drowned the love-tones of that human voice. 

Long and anxiously did Edward bend over his first patient 
and the pride and joy he felt on winning his diploma were slight 
indeed compared to what he felt when at length the golden lashes 
of the maiden were slowly raised, and the color came back to 
her whitened cheek. Not till then did he call his aged aunt to 
assist him. Perhaps he did not think of it before~he was indecd 
busy enough in plying restoratives, and doubtless thought it 
would be time lost to wait for other help than his own to come. 

Helen had been driving out alone when her horse took fright 
and ran. Fortunately she was more frightened than hurt in her 
fall, for though severely bruised, there were no bones broken. 
Her parents found her an hour afterward, ensconced in the spare 
chamber of the good aunt, very pale and weak, with a swollen 
wrist and ankle, but so much better than they had feared to see 
her, that their hearts were glad indeed, and they would have car- 
ried her home forthwith. But to this proposition the doctor ob- 
jected strongly. 

“She fainted,” said he, “as we were bringing her only from 
the office here. It would be death to move her.” 

“Well, well,” said the father, in a tone that brought the color 
again to the cheek of his daughter, “‘as she is your first patient, 
I suppose it wont do to interfere. You’ve a reputation to earn, 
and you must do what you think will be most profitable for it. 
So mother, you may stay and help take care of her, and I’ll keep 
house alone.” 

A great noise and commotion there was in the little village 
when it was known that Helen Mann was sick at widow Arling- 
ton’s house and the young doctor tending her. The old people 
said Mr. Mann and his wife deserved to lose her, if they trusted 
her in the care of such an inexperienced fellow, and they wou'd 
lose her; old doctor G. would have to be called in yet. The 
young men envied the doctor the privilege of waiting on one who 
was acknowledged the belle of the village, while the young ladies 
envied her the care of one who was the bean ideal of their héarts. 

But the maiden did recover, and the doctor carried her home 
in his own chaise, he would not trust her with any one else; he 
told her father that his reputation was not yet earned, and he must 
see that his first patient met with no relapse. 

“ Pray, tell me, doctor,” asked Mr. Mann one evening, about 
a month after, as entering the parlor, he found Helen and the 
young doctor in earnest conversation, “pray tell me if these are 
all professional calls?” 

“Why, sir?” said the young man, hesitatingly. 

“ Because if they are, you must have a good round bill against 
me by this time! I guess you mean to make your first patient a 
pretty profitable one !” 

“«T have found her so thus far,” replied the young man earn- 
estly, “and she promises to continue so, for ” changing his tone 
to a jesting one, “‘I have discovered a new disease.” 

“Not a heart-affection,” exclaimed Mr. Mann with affected 


solemnity. “ Say, is it so 1” and he grasped his hands as though 
he were wonderfully agitated. 

“ You have guessed correctly.” 

“ Ah, I suspected it long ago, but she wouldn’t own it. But 
can you cure it, doctor ?” 

“If you give me time.” 

“ How long do you ask?” 

A lifetime,” said the young man, and his tone was so expres- 
sive, that spite of all efforts the tears gushed to the father’s eyes. 

“Take her then, take her; confound my eyes, they are getting 
weak, I believe ; take her: but if it’s going to take so long to 
cure her, just take her into your chaise and carry her home; I 


can’t be bothered with professional calls as long as that. Nell, 
you are a patient for life, will you like it, think ?” and he clasped 
her in his arms. 

“TI think I shall, dear father,” whispered she, hiding her 
blushes on his wrinkled face. 

“ Well then, be off with you,” said he, and straining her again 
to his bosom, he placed her hand in that of the young doctor, and 
hurried from the room. 

A happier man was Edward Arlington when on next New Year 
day, he held within his own the hand of the loved one he had 
vowed to love, honor and protect so long as life should last, the 
fair girl who was known now all over the village as the Dooror’s 
Frest Patient. 
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(Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
THE RAINBOW. 


BY DR. GRORGE W. BUNGAY. 


Bless God for rain!” the good man said, 
And wiped away a grateful tear ; 
“That we may have our daily bread, 
He drops a shower upon us here. 
Our Father, thou who dwell’st in heaven, 
We thank thee for the pearly shower, 
The blessed present thou hast given, 
To man, and beast, and bird, and flower.” 


The dusty earth, with lips apart, 
Looked up where rolled an eye of flame, 
As though a prayer came from its heart, 
For rain to come—and lo it came! 
. The Indian corn, with silken plume, 
And flowers with tiny pitchers filled, 
Send up their praise of sweet perfume, 
, For precious drops the clouds distilled. 


The modest grass is fresh and green, 
The streamlet swells its song again ; 
‘Methinks an angel’s wing is seen 
In every cloud that brings us rain. 
There is a rainbow in the sky, 
Upon the arch where tempests trod ; 
God wrote it ere the world was dry— 
It is the autograph of God! 


Up where the heavy thunders rolled, 
And clouds on fire were swept along, 
The sun rides in a car of gold, 

And soaring larks dissolve in song. 
The rills that run from mountains rude, 
Flow trickling to the verdant base, 

Just like the tears of gratitude, 
That shine like pearls upon the face. 


Great King of Peace! deign now to bless— 
The windows of the sky unbar; 

Shower down the rain of righteousness, 
And wash away the stains of war. 

Then will the radiant bow of love 
In beauty mark our moral sky, 

Like that fair sign unrolled above, 
Traced by the hand of God on high. 


+ 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.} 


SECRET TRIBUNAL. 
A TALE OF THE HOLY VEHME. ~ 


THE 


BY H. C. PARSONS. 


Bricuttr gleamed the lamps in the imperial palace at Vienna, 
shining in their long rows upon ascene of gaiety and gladness. To 
the light steps of a thousand feet, which moved along the marble 
halls, music sounded harmoniously, and the joyous strains camo 
forth to the ears of those without, and rising, were borne far and 
wide by the evening breeze. Lovely women and gallant nobles 
thronged the palace, clothed in the gergeous apparel of the fif- 
teenth century ; here standing to converse in the chivalrous tone 
of those days, and there bounding onin the endless evolutions 
and mazes of the dance. The lustrous lamps were hung on high, 
between the stately columns and marble arches of the palace, 
shedding a soft and mellow radiance upon the scene below; upon 
the ladies and nobles, upon the tapestry and furniture, the statues 
and adornments of the royal palace, while Sigismund, sitting on 
his chair of state, gazed with a serene countenance upon the hap- 
piness of his people. 

A young man, superbly dressed, whose light hair and blue eyes 
proclaimed his Saxon origin, had just passed from the side of the 
emperor. Edgar, Marquis of Allondale, had been two weeks at 
the court of Sigismund. His handsome person, his great wealth, 
and his deeds of arms, had made him there no unwelcome guest— 
and rumor even then asserted that the most beautiful maiden in 
Germany had plighted her troth to him. As Edgar passed 
through the crowded room he paused to address the lord cham- 
berlain. 

“ Ah, my dear marquis,” said the latter, “Iam delighted to 
see you; all the world is here to-night ; but come with me, I have 


a word for your private ear.” He drew him intoa recess. “ Mar- 
quis, you have a rival for the hand of Adrianna. See, she is in 
the next room, and notice by her side that tall, dark nobleman. 
It is the Count of Palatine. He has just returned from Italy. 
Without success he has long sought the hand of your lady. This 
evening he has been constantly by her side; he means no good. 
Beware of him—you will find him a dangerous rival, for,” he 
lowered his voice to a whisper, ‘‘he is supposed to be connected 
with the Tribunal. of the Holy Vehme. You know its power— 
but Iam called, Farewell! remember my warning.” 

Edgar stood as if paralyzed; the words dropped by the cham- 
berlain, the name of the holy vehme, made him shudder and grow 
pale. Before him was the peerless Adrianna in all the pride of 
youth and beauty, “a perfect woman, nobly planned,” and by her 
side stood the Count of Palatine. Tall and strongly made, with 
black hair, a heavy mustache, and a dark eye that flashed from 
under his overhanging eye-brows, the count looked like one whom 


few would wish to brave. Raising himself with an effort, Edgar 
walked towards them. An expression of joy lighted up the 
countenance of Adrianna as she saw him, while the count’s face 
grew darker as he gazed upon the handsome stranger. Edgar re- 
quested Adrianna to join him in the dance that was about to 
pegin. Looking timidly towards the count she consented. They 
walked towards the dancers, The count gazed after them for a mo- 


ment with a sneer upon his lip ; then looking round and seeing that 
he was observed he passed into the outer room. The Count of Mer- 
lin, Adrianna’s father, was standing near the door in conversation 
with some noblemen; the count toached him as he passed, he 
turned and followed him. 

“ There will be a meeting of the Holy Vehme at twelve to-mor- 
row night in the vaulted chamber of the castle of Drackenfels.” 

“To-morrow night,” said the Count of Merlin, “what new 
offender ?” 

“Dare you ask your chief for reasons? Beware! Count of 
Merlin, you are not invulnerable. Remember, at twelve to-mor- 
row night.” 

The festivities were not concluded until alate hour. Before 
the partics separated Edgar and Adrianna had exchanged mutual 
vows of love. Joyfully did Edgar walk to his lodgings, so 
engrossed with the thought of Adrianna’s beauty that he did not 
perceive that a man with a cloak wrapped round his body follow- 
ed him to his very door. Hastily divesting himself of his appa- 
rel, the young man retired to rest as the red sun rose from behind 
the hills that were crowned by the castle of Drackenfels. 

When Edgar awoke the next morning the bright sun was shin- 
ing in his chamber window. He turned upon his pillow and 
started “as if an armed foe had been near.” In the very pillow 
on which his head had been lying, buried to the hilt, was a long 
dagger with a cord twisted around the handle, to which a slip of 
parchment was attached. Tremblingly Edgar read, “ You are 
summoned to appear this night at twelve o’clock before the Tribu- 
nal of the Holy Vehme. A guide will be with you at eleven.” 
Edgar turned deadly pale as he read the fearful words. A fear- 
ful summons it was in truth, for rarely did any one leave the 
presence of that dread tribunal a living man. Originating as it 
did, with some who wished to preserve the laws which their rulers 
were unable to enforce, it soon fell from its “high estate,” and 
became the instrument in the hands of many for perpetrating the 
most atrocious outrages. The most powerful dukes and the 
greatest princes had been summoned to appear before the holy 
vehme ; and too well did Edgar know that he who failed to obey 
their call perished by the hand of a midnight assassin. Conscious 
of his innocence he determined to be ready at the appointed hour. 
Rising he sought Adrianna at the palace of her father; to his as- 
tonishment and grief he learned that she had that morning left 
the city in company with her father. 

Slowly dragged the day along; at length the appointed hour 


| arrived. Edgar heard a knock upon the door of his apartment, 


he arose and opened the door. A man clothed in black, with a 
mask upon his face, entered the room. 

“Tam ready,” said Edgar. 

“ Come, then,”’ said the guide, “‘ we have no time to lose.” 

They descended into the street ; two horses saddled and bridled 
stood before the door. They rode rapidly through the city ; when 
they had passed the gate the guide turned to Edgar : 

“ Sir,” said he, “‘ you must consent to be blindfolded.” 

“ As you please,” said Edgar. 

The guide drew a handkerchief from his pocket and quickly 
blindfolded him. For some time they rode on in silence—at length 
they stopped. In an instant Edgar felt himself lifted from the 
horse and hurried forward. They passed through what appeared 
to him to be a long hall, then down a stone staircase. A door 
was thrown open, the handkerchief fell from his eyes, and he stood 
in the presence of the Tribunal of the Holy Vehme. as 

Seated around a long room were some thirty or forty men, 
dressed in black robes, with black masks upon their faces. At 
one end was a raised platform, on which was a table. Behind 
the table sat one who appeared to be the chief. By his side was 
seated the secretary. Twoiron lamps threw a dim light upon the 
scene. 

“* Edgar, Marquis of Allondale,”’ said the chief, in a loud, harsh 
voice, “‘ you have been summoned to appear before the Tribunal 
of the Holy Vehme. ’Tis well that you have obeyed our com- 
mands, Listen while the secretary reads the accusation.” 

The secretary rose and read from his parchment book : 

“Edgar, Marquis of Allondale, is charged with having dared 
to aspire to the hand of a German countess against her father’s 
consent, and contrary to the law of our land.” 

“ Your defence, young man,”’ said the chief. 

In an instant the truth flashed upon the mind of Edgar. He 
was the victim of a base conspiracy, but who would summon 
him thus? Ah! it flashed through his brain like lightning ; it 
was the Count of Palatine. He turned fiercely : 

“ Wretch ! do youthink your cunning artifice is not discovered ? 
That I do love the daughter of the Count of Merlin I will ayow 
before the world. But as for thee, I will maintain” 

_ “ He has confessed his guilt,” said the chief, rising and clap- 
ping his hands ; two men-at-arms entered. ‘‘ Away with him, 
you know his punishment.” 

Edgar was seized and hurried away. When they reached the 
hall through which he before had passed he was blindfolded. He 


was then led along a second passage, a door was opened, and the 
night breeze played softly upon his heated brain. 


All the day had Adrianna remained mournfully within the cas- 
tle of Drackenfels. Her father had summoned her to depart with 


him on the day after the imperial ball, without assigning a reason 


for his strange proceedings. The thought of her lover mourning 
her absence preyed upon the spirits of the gentle girl. The day 
passed sorrowfully away, and the night brought no reliéf to her 
troubled heart. Finding all attempts to sleep were in vain she 
arose and seated herself at the window overlooking the garden. 
For a long time she remained seated there, gazing upon the stars 
or the bright moon, or at the silver waters of the lake that lay in 


the midst of the garden. She was gazigg upon the latter and a 
statue of Venus that stood by its side, when her attention was ar- 
rested by the sight of men advancing up one of the walks that 
led to the lake. They were three in number, and two appeared 
to be dragging the other. They reached the margin of the lake— 
the moon, which had been obscared by a cloud, at that moment 
shone forth upon the scene, and to her horror Adrianna saw the 
dress and countenance of her lover. The life-blood thrilled to 
her heart as she saw that he was evidently a prisoner. One of 
the men-at-arms walked to the statue of Venus and seized “it by 
the left hand. It turned slowly, a trap-door was discovered, 
which one of them raised. She saw one descend, then Edgar, 
and then the other. The statue swung back to its old place, and 
all was still again. Still Adrianna gazed, as if fascinated, upon 
the spot where they had disappeared. Suddenly the statue turned 
again ; first one, and then the other of the men-at-arms came 
forth—but the third person, Edgar, was not with them. Again 
one of them touched the left hand of the Venus, again the statue 
was restored and all was as beforé. Adrianna rose and tottered 
towards her couch, but before she reached it she fell insensible 
upon the floor. 

When she recovered she found it was broad day, and that she 

was upon her bed surrounded by her attendants. Complaining 
of sickness she dismigsed them all. As soon as they had left her 
she rushed to the wiley. All was still—the lake shone in all 
its placid beauty, and the statue looked as if it had not been 
moved for ages. Could it have been adream? No; the terrible 
scene was impressed too strongly on her mind; it must have been 
reality. But how came Edgar there? Why was he a prisoner? 
She pondered on it for a moment, when the thought of the Holy 
Vehme suddenly crossed her mind. All that she had ever heard 
of this terrible tribunal rushed updn her. Her father’s supposed 
connection with it—the Count of Palatine—ah! she saw it all ; 
she knew the terrible nature of the count, his great passions, his 
iron will ; this must have been his work. But how to save her 
lover? she thought for a moment, and decided upon her plan of 
action. 
Night had come, and silence reigned over the castle of Drack- 
enfels. A figure steals from a private portal and glides rapidly 
across the garden, towards the lake. It is Adrianna. Gliding 
behind the trees she at length reaches the statue. She places 
upon the ground a lamp and a small basket of provisions. Then 
reaching upwards she grasps the left hand of the Venus. A grat- 
ing noise is heard and the trap-door lies open before her. She 
finds, as she had expected, a flight of steps ; slowly she descends, 
pauses and lights her lamp. She looks around—she is in what 
appears to be a small chamber; before her is an iron knob—al- 
most unconsciously she pulls it, a grating noise is heard, the trap- 
door falls, and the statue resumes its place. Alarmed she presses 
back the knob, again the sound is heard, again the trap-door 
opens. Delighted to have discovered the mode of escape she 
causes the trap-door to fall, and fearlessly begins to descend. 


Down, down she goes, far into the ground, while the water drips 
from the stones by her narrow staircase. She has arrived at the 
bottom—before her is an iron door, it is bolted upon the outside, 
she draws back the bolt, enters the cell, and is in the arms of her 
lover, and weeping upon his breast. In a few moments she was 
calm. 

“Come, dear Edgar, let us leave this dreadful place. I am 
fearful every moment that the Count of Palatine will discover us. 
You do not know that man as I do.” 

Hastily refreshing himself with the food she had brought, Ed- 
gar left the cell with her, rejoicing in his escape. They were 
about to ascend the stairs when the harsh, grating sound, made 
by the turning of the statue, fell upon their ears. 

“ Quick, quick Adrianna, blow out the light, and come hither,” 
said Edgar. 

As she extinguished the light Edgar drew her into a dark re- 
cess by the side of the cell door. 

“ Keep silent and we are saved,” said he to.the trembling lady. 

The heavy tread of a man descending the stairs was heard— 
soon they saw the glimmer of a light, and the Count of Palatine 
stood before the coll door. A smile of malicious pleasure was 
upon his stern countenance. 

“Well, my pretty stranger, we will see if you have come to 
your senses yet. If not, this must finish the business.” As he 


spoke he drew a long dagger from his breast, he grimly surveyed 
the point. Then replacing it he entered the cell. To rush for- 
ward, shut the door, and run the bolt, was with Edgar the work 
of a moment. Seizing Adrianna in his arms he ram, hastily up 
the stair case. When they had arrived at the landisi Adrianna 


pulled the knob, and in a moment they were in the garden of the 
castle. The statue was replaced, and the Count of Palatine left 
to the fate he so richly merited. Edgar and Adrianna proceeded 
to the stables, mounted their h , and before the morning sun 
had risen were far beyond pursuit. 

They reached England in safety and were married. Though 


both lived to see the secret tribunals in a great measure destroyed, 


yet never did Edgar hear them mentioned that he did not think of 
the terrible night and the fearful death to which he was doomed 
by the Tribunal of the Holy Vehme. 


> 


AND used to like very 
well to talk with Spurzheim, who resided for some time in this 
country. One day Abernethy, half-seriously, half-humorously, 
said to Spurzheim, “‘ Well, doctor, where do you plaee the or- 

of common sense ?”’ Spurzhcim’s reply certainly sustained 
coincidence of phrenological deductions with those of experi- 
ence. “There is. no organ,” said he, “for common sense, but it 
on the equilibrium of the organs.” —Zinglish 
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INDIANA INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND, INDIANOPOLIS, INDIANA 


CITY OF INDIANOPOLIS, INDIANA. 

Upon this and the next page we give several views of the most 
prominent of the public institutions of Indiana. Our first engrav- 
ing represents the “Indiana Institute for the Education of the 
Blind.” This institution has for its object the moral, intellectual 
and physical training of blind youths of both sexes under the age 
of twenty-one years. Since its organization, in 1847, it has been 
unostentatiously pursuing the even tenor of its way, dispensing 
happiness to its grateful inmates by pouring in upon their eager 
souls the renovating light of moral and intellectual truth, and by 
teaching their ever busy hands to ply some useful art—thus rais- 
ing them from despondency, and making them feel that they, too, 


have been created for a higher destiny than to eat the bread of 


idleness and dependence. To the untiring energy, excellent judg- 
ment and humane devotion of William H. Churchman, Esq., the 
people of Indiana owe a debt of gratitude for the high character 
the Institute now enjoys. His personal efforts before the legisla- 
ture and throughout the State did much toward the establishment 
of the Institute at first, and his well-directed efforts in promoting 
its welfare and the happiness of the unfortunate blind since, as 
«uperintendent, are worthy of oS mage The engraving below 
represents the “Indiana Hospital for the Insane,” founded by 


legislative enactment, January 13,1845. Though brief the period 
of its existence, its healing influences have been felt in every sec- 
tion of the State. During the first four years the number of 
cases cured were one hundred and seventy. The interior arrange- 
ments of the hospital are admirably adapted for the comfort and 
safety of the patients. The trustees, in a recent report, give a 
satisfactory picture of the management of the hospital. Here, at 
any given time, may be found from one to two hundred of those 
dreaded and wretched beings, insane, congregated in the different 
wards, without exciting any alarm—neither a terror to themselves 
nor to others—and all, as if by magic, soothed and quelled, and 
behaving with such decency and propriety as to puzzle the stran, 

often in deciding who is sane, and who is insane. To those who 
have passed through the various wards, and who have observed 
the order, neatness, cleanliness and comfort everywhere visible, it 
is unnecessary to say that the hospital is what it was designed to 
be—a home for the wretched and houseless maniac. The number 
of patients varies during the year from one hundred and fifty to 
two hundred. James 8. Athon, M. D., is the present worthy and 
efficient superintendent. The “Capitol”’ building of Indiana, rep- 
resented on the next page, is situated in the centre of a beautiful 
square, in the western part of the city of Indianopolis. It pre- 


sents a fine appearance, having been modelled somewhat after the 
temple of Minerva Parthenon, at Athens. The building is one 
hundred and eighty feet long by eighty feet wide, and was erected 
in 1834, under the superintendence of Ithiel Town, Esq. On the 
first floor, a hall runs the entire length of the building, on one 
side of which the State Library and Law Library are located ; on 
the other are rooms for the Supreme Court of the State, bank 
directors and canal trustees. ascent to the second story is 
made by means of a circular stairway, lighted from the large - 
dome in the centre of the building. e Senate chamber and 
hall of the House of Representatives are upon the second floor; 
each is flanked with commodious lobbies and committee-rooms, 
and is lighted by windows and skylights in the form of domes. 
Here the legislature meets bi-annually. The grounds are hand- 
somely laid out and decorated, and in summer are much resorted 
to by the good citizens of the flourishing city of Indianopolis. 
The incipient step towards the commencement of the “ Indiana 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb,” the pioneer of the benevolent 
institutions of Indiana, also represented on the next page, was 
taken at the session of the legislature of 1842-3. In . 
1844, William Willard, a former mute teacher at the capital of 
Ohio, opened the Indiana Institution at Indianopolis, and during 
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the year instructed sixteen pupils. In October, 1845, James 8. 
Brown, A. M.,a gentleman of superior attainments and large 
experience in the education of mutes, took charge of the institu- 
tion as superintendent. Under his guidance it soon became one 
of the most successful and le in the country. In July, 
1853, Mr. Brown resigned his trust to take charge of a similar 
institution in a southern State. The office of superintendent, 
thas made vacant, was filled by the election of Mr. Thomas Mac- 
Intire, the present incumbent, whose ample experience, and zeal- 
ous and devoted attachment to his laborious and responsible 
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calling, are worthy of unqualified commendation. All the deaf 
and dumb of the State, between the ages of ten and thirty years, 


' are entitled to an education, without charge for board and tuition 


—the entire expenses of this and the other benevolent institutions 
of the commonwealth being defrayed from the State Treasury. 
Pupils from other States are received at the rate of $60 per 
annum, for board and tuition. The number of pupils in attend- 
ance during the past year was one hundred and sixty-eight, all of 
whom were emppanenl by Indiana except nine, who were paying 
pupils from other States. We have thus offered our readers a brief 


account of the benevolent institutions of the flourishing State ot 
Indiina. The views which we give, were drawn on the spot by 
Mr. Francis Costigan, an accomplished architect of Indianopolis, 
and, as we are assured, for faithfulness to their originals cannot 
be excelled. The buildings, separately or collectively considered, 
are not surpassed in harmony of design, beauty of outline, or in 


adaptation of purpose, by any others in country. We con- 
gratulate our citizens of this beautiful city, on such an accession 
to their benevolent and humane appliances for the relief of the 
physical and moral wants of their fullow-men. 
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[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
SOLITUDE. 


BY JOSEPH H. BUTLER. 


Ask ye what charms has Solitude for me— 

The hum of bees—the birds’ wild minstre]l-y— 
The headlong rush of waters—and the winds’ 
Deep whisper in the tops of waving pines— 
The dismal] forest, and the deep ravine— 

The mossy rock, where fruitless wildwood twine— 
What joy I see in Nature, robed in storm, 
When shrouding tempeste wrap her lovely form— 
Why my eye watches the blue flames of heaven, 
When its dark curtains are by thunder riven? 
A viewless chain is on the poct’s mind, 

By God created, and by God designed. 

To be alone amid the echoing wood, 

To my lone borom is not solitude ; 

To listen to the dashing of the deep 

And hurrying waters, as they downward sweep 
From the high rock, is music unto me 

Far sweeter than is man-made melody. 

When stretched beneath the tall and waving trees, 
I hear rich music in the passing breeze ; 

Oft mid the world’s wild din a something calls 
My wearied spirit from its peopled halls, 

And comes a still small voice within my breast, 
That speaks to me of solitude—and rest! 

Hark! °tis the death-song of the dying year— 
The leaves beneath my feet are pale and sere, 
And rustling o’er my head, the forest breeze 
Moans sadly mid the branches of the trees ; 
The yellow harvest-fields around me lie, 

Naked and dun beneath the autumn sky ; 

And each lone wild-flower drooping on its stem, 
Strips Flora of her lovely diadem ! 

A deathlike stillness reigns o'er hill and lea, 
Pervades the lake, and settles on the tree ; 

Ané holy silence rules—till whispering low 
Their solemn dirge, the fitful breezes blow. 

Yes, Nature was my nurse—what marvel then 
I seek her from the busy haunts of men, 

And in the wild woods, mid the moaning blast, 
Hold high communion with the things long past? 
I mingle with the universe, and take . 

A wing unto myself, with which I make 

My flight from earth and earthborn cares away, 
To realms of bliss, where beams the lamp of day, 
Fed by immortal hands; where sorrows cease, 
And reigns one Sabbath of unbroken peace. 

But a few suns may rise and set for me— 

What matter! even now my spirit’s free ;— 
Free to commune ifn silence with the dead, 
When fancy’s magic wings abroad are spread. 
Then welcome, Nature, in whatever mood, 
Then welcome, calm and holy Solitude. 
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THE WAY TO GET WELL: 
AND HOW MR. THROCKMORTON DID. 


BY ALICE CAREY. 


Samvunt P. J. T. Torocxmontoy, for so he wrote his name, 
was, in every sense of the word, a big man, standing six feet in 
his stockings, and exceeding in portlinéss the dimensions of most 
men it was ever my fortune to see. No tailor could make clothes 
se large as his person; and vest and trowsers and coat were alike 
unequal to his needs—half the buttons off, and the other half 
worn to the bone with the hard work they had to do; for Mr. 
Samuel P. J. T. Throckmorton puffed out through every opening 
of his vestments. He was a bluff, rough old man, and often 
boasted that he had never been sick a day in his life, and that in 
fact there was no necessity that any one should be sick—a little 
caution was a sure preventive. But Mr. Samuel P. J. T. Throck- 
morton gave himself more credit than he deserved. It was a con- 
stitutional ability that resisted the encroachments of disease, and 
no especial caution on the part of the above-mentioned gentle- 
man. His habit was to drink a pint or more of whiskey every 
day, to eat as much roast beef and plum-pudding as his stomach 
could make room for, and, in short, to indulge his appetite in 
every way to an unlimited extent. He never exercised on foot— 
that was beneath his dignity; and, as he moved from place to 
place, dozed in # coach as plethoric as himself. 

His boots had always a slit in the instep, and one or two smaller 
loopholes about the toes; his gloves were slitted half the length 
of his fingers, and covered but half the back of his hand, and his 
hat, forever small and stuck on the back of his head, had half a 
dozen apertures in the crown for the admission of air; and this 
last was the only precautionary measure which Mr. Samuel P. J. 
T. Throckmorton was ever known to practise. 

Naturally, as intimated, he was a man of iron constitution ; and 
never having been exposed to hardships, he had resisted to an 
unusual degree, up to his sixtieth year, the natural wear and tear 
of life. 

I said he was big in every sense of the word—big, personally, 
as I have described. Then he was master of a big fortune, and 
was, in his own estimation, and in that of his neighbors, big in 
importance. 

When the new turnpike was made, the judgment of all lesser 
stockhold:rs yielded to his; and a crook, which took in various 
hills and hollows, was made, greatly to the detriment of the gen- 
eral interest, to avoid the barn of Mr. Samuel P. J. T. Throck- 
morton. And everybody said that it was right to make the afore- 
said crook—it gave variety, and added to the romance of the 
scenery. But when the surveyor struck through the snug little 


house of Solomon Delver—a poor man employed by the turnpike 
company to break stone—nobody thought it would add anything 
to the romance of the scenery to make another crook, and Solo- 
mon Delver’s house was razed down. 

When a new schoolmaster came, and after a deliberative coun- 
cil, which was all a sham, the trustees laid the case before Mr. 
Samuel P. J. T. Throckmorton, who had no children to be edu- 
cated, and would not have béen supposed to feel so lively an 
interest in school matters as men who had children ; nevertheless, 
a blind and careless decision was the law. In reality, this man 
was the despot of a little kingdom; and great was the consterna- 
tion which ran through the neighborhood, when it was rumored 
that Samuel P. J. T. Throckmorton was very ill, and had sent 
fifty miles for a very eminent surgeon to visit him—a man who, 
in the ordinary practice of medicine, was of very little repute. 

When our modest and really excellent village doctor thrust his 
thumbs in his vest pockets, a little consequentially it is true, and 
said Mr. Throckmorton might die while the great surgeon was 
coming, and that, unless he had a limb to be amputated, the 
movement was a very unfortunate one, everybody said our little 
doctor was a very great fool and wanted to be physician to Mr. 
Samuel P. J. T. Throckmorton. 

Now the great man, as he had often boasted, had never been 
sick; and having by indulging too freely at the table brought on 
an attack of indigestion and headache, which a little abstinence 
and some exercise would have cured, he tumbled himself into bed 
and smothered in blankets, and having hot bricks at his head and 
his feet, sought by partaking liberally of all confections and con- 
diments to restore the tone of his stomach. 

Mrs. Throckmorton was a little, fidgety, nervous woman, who 
had little judgment or understanding, and having been all her 
life accustomed to rely with implicit confidence on the wisdom of 
her husband, did so now that his illness quite unbalanced his 
usual perceptions and conceptions, for Mr. Throckmorton was not 
aman to endure a headache calmly. 

Busily the little woman ran up and down stairs, bringing what- 
ever he required without question or hesitancy—now hot soup, 
and now cider or whiskey, now a mustard plaster, and now the 
contents of some odd bottle of medicine, originally designed to 
remedy, no one knew what. Under this desultory treatment, the 
patient grew worse in the course of the first day; and when night 
came, was frightened into believing himself greatly worse than 
he really was. 

“QO, Sally Ann! Sally Ann!” was his constant appeal. He 
had punctiliously till then said Mrs. Throckmorton, or Sarah 
Anna. But he was changed; the great Mr. Samuel P. J. T. 
Throckmorton was reduced to a bed of pain—he was asick man 
—and a querulous, frightened, miserable sick man at that. 

Poor Sally Anna found herself quite exhausted, physically, at 
sunset, and all her mental resources of amusement drained to the 
bottom. Westley, the colored man, was despatched to inform 
Deacon Whitfield of the very serious and alarming indisposition 
of his friend. Mrs. Throckmorton desired Westley to be particular 
and say friend. 

He had not been gone perhaps ten minutes when the fretful 
man exclaimed, “ O, Sally Ann, do you think that boy will ever 
get back ?” 

“O, yes, my dear, it is not time.” 

“Well, do you think the deacon will come, Sally Ann?” 

“Yes, my dear, he will surely come, if he is at home.” 

“But, Sally Ann, will he be at home *” 

“ Yes, it’s most likely.” 

“Well, then, how long will he be, Sally po ial 

* Perhaps an hour, Samuel.” 

“That will be so long, I can’t wait. I wish he had not gone, 
I wish he would come back, I wish we had sent for old Mrs. 
Perrin.” 

“I wish we had ; she is a good nurse.” 

“Go to the window, Sally Ann, and the moment you see 
Westley, tell him to go after Mrs. Perrin as hard as he can drive.” 

will, my dear,” 

“Do you think she can do any good, Sally Ann?” 

“Yes, she has been in sickness a great deal, and she is good 
company, too.” 

“I wish Westley would come. Do you see him, Sally Ann?” 
O, dear me! O, mercy! O, my!” 

“ Are you in great pain t” 

“No, Sally Ann, but I’m so sick every way.” 

* What can I do?” 

O, Sally Ann, I don’t want anything—nothing you can do will 
do me any good. Get me a drink of cold water, and give me a 
spoonful or two of custard, and put the quilt over me, and take 
the blanket off, and bring me some hot tea and a piece of toast, 
and wet a brown paper with vinegar and tie it on my head, and 
shake up my pillows, and put the top one down—it’s hot as fire— 
and the down up. Aint I fallen away a good deal? Chafe my 
arms with your hands—harder, harder, harder! Why don’t you 
get me the water? ©, Sally Ann, you can’t do nothing for me 

that will do me any good! I don’t want anything in the world I 
can think of. Is that boy coming t—he has been gone a month.” 

Such and such like were some of the demands made on the 
time and temper of the good little Mrs. Throckmorton ; so that it 
is no wonder that, 


« Atte close of the day, when the haslet was st, 
And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove,”’ 


she should have been worn down and willing to.send for Mr. 
Perrin, or Deaeon Whitfield, or anybody else. 

At the end of half an hour Westley returned ; and though he 
brought the intelligence that Deacon Whitfield would be there 
almost as soon as himself, was immediately despatched for Mrs. 


Perrin. “She can ride over on your horse, and you can walk,” 
said the sick man; “ there is no time to harness the horses. Tell 
her, Westley, that I am as bad as a man can be, and that I want 
her to come if she will be so good—so very good, and pass the 
night with me. Be sure you say if she will be so very good.” 

He had scarcely gone, when there fell a soft tap on the chamber 
door—Deacon Whitfield had waived ceremony, and entered with- 
out ringing. 

“ Bad enough, Mr. Throckmorton,” he said, sorrowfally, hold- 
ing the sick man’s hand sofily. 

Yes, I am very low.” 

“ A high fever, and increasing, I should say—a violent pulse. 
What have you done for him, Mrs. Throckmorton ?” 

Then came a recapitulation of all that had been done. The dea- 
con shook his head ; he had seen many a similar case, and, critical 
as it was—he spoke low and looked dubious—he believed if Mr. 
Throckmorton would submit himself to his direction, there would 
be little for the physician to do on his arrival. He did not pre- 
tend but that the patient was in a most dangerous state, and ad- 
vised him to be prepared for the worst, for human skill was often 
unavailing ; and though his was very great, it might and probably 
would be baffled. So, in the beginning of the deacon’s treatment 
the fears of his patient were greatly augmented—so much 60, that 
he would willingly have accepted any treatment. 

“O, Sally Ann,” he aemines, * “do get whatever the good 
deacon wants, and let him cure me.’ 

“ Don’t be sanguine, my friend,” a the deacon, wendy. 
“You are very bad—very bad, indeed.” 

All the hot bricks were carried away, all the clothing tossed 
off, a chair was curiously propped beneath the pillows to lighten 
the respiration, the brown paper wet with vinegar wa’ thrown in 
the fire, and half a gallon of saltish warm water was administered. 

After the desired effect had been produced, the patient found 
himself tremulously weak—felt himself growing worse every mo- 
ment, and despatched another messenger for the surgeon, fifty 
miles away, though of its availing anything there was no hope, 
one having preceded him six or eight hours, 

To encourage and fortify his patient in his increasing illness 
and alarm, the deacon talked of all the horrible diseases he had 
ever known of—all the sudden deaths and omens of death-beds— 
how such an one had been as well as any man at six o’clock, and 
brought home a corpse at eight—how another from going into a 
cellar in a heated state had caught his death of cold; and with 
various other mournful reminiscences, calculated to enfeeble the 
strongest courage, he foll:, ved his first prescription. 

At length Mr. Throckmorton announced the belief that he could 
not survive the night, upon which the deacon congulted in whis- 
pers with the frantic wife, after which he returned to the bedside, 
and, groaning to himself, or sympathetically, applied cloths wet 
with camphor to the nose and mouth of the wretched man, and 
sedatcly waved before his face a huge palm-leaf fan. 

At this stage of affairs, a little black apparition bustled into the 
room, and, in a lively, cheerful voice, inquired what seemed to be 
the matter. 

The deacon waved her aside, mournfully, and then, in a whis- 
per which both Mr. and Mrs. Throckmorton distinctly heard, 
communicated the intelligence that he, the patient, couldn’t live 
till midnight, he didn’t think; if he survived that, he might pos- 
sibly live till sunrise. 

“ Hi, hi!” replied Mrs. Perrin; “don’t tell me such scarecrow 
stories !—he aint going to die to-night more than you be.” 

And approaching the bed, she was about to speak, when the 
deacon ruled her out by calling her a meddlesome old woman. 
Mr. Throckmorton really thought himself too ill to speak at all, 
and Mrs. Throckmorton was scarcely mistress of her actions; so 
Mrs. Perrin taking umbrage, as well she might, floundered out 
of the room, saying she didn’t think Mr. Throckmorton needed 
anything but a little nursing—she would go home—she had been 
up two nights, and was almost sick herself. 

An hour passed, during which the salt and water was frecly 
administered, while the sick man intermixed his groans with calls 
on Sally Ann, who, poor woman, sat wringing her hands and 
weeping. At the end of that time, the deacon took the responsi- 
bility of sending for Mr. Claverel, apologizing to Mr. Throckmor- 
ton by saying he might be needed before morning. 

In due time, Mr. Claverel came. He said Mr. Throckmorton 
was right sick, but not seriously so; and after a little talk about 
the late damp weather, rheumatism, etc., he grew more cheerful 
—talked of the election, the next presidency, and affairs of state. 
The patient professed himself better, or, to use his own words, 
“the breathed a little easier.” 

Mr. Claverel was a man of impulses; and upon one of them, 
he arose and poured the salt and water into the fire, and said he 
could concoct a medicine of a few favorite roots and herbs that 
would be miraculous in their effects. 

“Do you think it possible for me to live?” asked the patient, 
opening his eyes for the first time. 

“Why, to be sure,” replied Mr. Claverel. “I will go home 
and bring from my garden the things I have mentioned; mean- 
time, you must have a flannel shirt on, and have your arms and 
face bathed with camphor—fiannel and eamphor, applied in time, 
will cure any disease; you will need a little strengthening syrup.” 
And with the assurance that he would return early in the morn- 
ing, bringing medicine that couldn’t possibly do any harm, he de- 

arted, and the deacon, a little offended, shortly followed. 

Mr. Throckmorton renewed his exclamations of “0O, Sally 


; Ann,” but was so exhausted that he presently fell asleep, and 


woke not till sunrise. 
Mr. Middleton was the first visitor of the day. He was glad to 
find his friend no worse, and begged to be allowed to send his 
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own family physician to administer till the arrival of the one 
already summoned—delays were dangerous—and his own physi- 
cian had given perfect satisfaction to a great number of very emi- 
nent families for years—he could cordially recommend him. Mr. 
Throckmorton was prevailed upon, and so much encouraged, that 
he actnally arose, and in gown and slippers awaited the consul- 
tation. 

. , Mr. Claverel returned with a brown earthen jar of 
syrup, and one of his new red flannel shirts. Mr. Throckmorton 
thanked him civilly, and without communicating the fact of Mr. 
Middleton’s visit, or its result, managed politely to get his good 
neighbor out of the house before the arrival of thesdoctor. And 
well it was for Mr. Claverel’s peace of mind that he did so, else 
would he have seen his precious preparations contemptuously- 
tossed aside. 

The doetor was formal, ostentatious and wise ; and Mr. Throck- 
morton was so prepossessed in his favor, that he almost regretted 
having called the surgeon. He inquired minutely all the symp- 
toms, replying, as each was unfolded, “O, yes, I should suppose 
so,”’ lefta dozen small powders folded in white paper very neatly, 
a vial containing some liquid having an unpronounceable name, 
and enjoining the strictest orders as to times and quantities, took 
leave. 

“T really feel quite restored,” said Mr. Throckmorton. “ My 
dear Mrs. Throckmorton, let me prevail upon you to take a little 
rest.” 

Physically exhausted, and mentally relieved, as the little 
woman was, she needed not much entreaty, and was soon fast 
asleep. But her grateful rest was broken before long by the 
tossings and worryings of her husband. The first effect of medi- 
cine, however excellent, is generally not very pleasant, and Mr. 
Throckmorton fancied what was but the natural effect of the 
drugs, to be augmentation of disease. Mrs. Throckmorton awoke 
as Sally Ann again, and her fears and labors began to gather. 


Mr. Middleton’s doctor was denounced—not another powder 
would the sick man swallow; he believed himself poisoned al- 
ready, and urged Sally to bring whatever antidotes she had ever 
heard of. And what with excitement and counteracting medi- 
cines, the symptoms in the course of the day took a more serious 
turn. 

At sunset the great surgeon came. He had a very difficult 
case to compete with, he said—not only a most dangerous form 
of disease, but also the action of most deleterious nostrums. He 
could not warrant a cure; Mr. Throckmorton must expect a long 
and severe illness at best. He had risked the lives of a dozen 
patients to make the visit, could not possibly remain longer than 
the night, recommended and executed blood-letting and blistering. 
Of course, the patient found no immediate relief ; but towards the 
following morning, under the influence of a powerful narcotic, he 
fell partially alseep. And, after preparing medicines for two days 
ahead, and giving the strictest orders for their being administered 
regularly every half hour, the great surgeon departed. 

He was in truth a man of fine skill in surgery, but, as before 
stated, not otherwise eminent. However, his reputation served 
him for a wide medical practice ; and when he was called, the case 
was generally no ordinary one. 

It no sooner became known that the great Doctor Johns had 
been summoned, than Mr. Samuel P. J. T. Throckmorton was 
assumed to be in a most perilous condition ; and one and all who 
knew him came to see him, and each visitor knew of some cer- 
tain, speedy and safe cure. Fora day the great surgeon’s pre- 
scriptions were adhered to; then the patient began to waver, and 
on the second morning his faith was quite gone. He was sink- 
ing every moment, he said, which was true. 

“I suppose it’s none of my business,” said Mrs. White, “ but 
it seems to me if you would send for my Indian doctor he would 


help you. He cured Jane Hill when all'the doctors had given . 


her up. He bound up her feet in rattlesnake’s grease, and cut a 
live fowl in two, and clapped it right onto her stomach; then he 
gave her some bitters made of ram and iron rust and sheep’s 
milk, and it was not an hour after she took the first spoonful till 
she walked from the bed to the fire, and now she wont have no 
doctor but him.” 

Westley was sent post haste the distance of twelve miles, and 
in due time returned, accompanied by Dr. Snakeroot, with a va- 
riety of dried roots, snakeskins and herbs. Simples were soon 
simmering in sheep’s milk and the blood of a pullet, charms were 
uttered, and the miraculous course of treatment began. But Dr. 
Snakeroot met with no such success as he was reputed to have 
had in the case of Jane Hill; on the contrary, the patient grew 
worse and worse. 

“You are killing yourself,” said Mr. Clark Boots, a young 
man who superintended a boy’s school in the neighborhood, deliv- 
ered temperance lectures, and got up moral reform societies 
amongst the ladies. ‘Just let me take you in hand, and you 
will be a well man ina fow days. See here, sir. Can you do 
that?” And he exhibited a variety of feats of strength with 
chairs, tables and the like. Mr. Throckmorton, now too ill to 
offer much opposition, said he was willing to try anything; and 
Mr, Clark Boots commenced operations. 

_ Poor Mr. Throckmorton was completely soused in wet sheets, 
and required to drink ice water by the quart. “As soon as you 
até ‘able to rise,” said Mr. Clark Boots, “you must begin a series 
of gympastic exércises. First, jump over a chair, then over two 
chairs ; first. backwards and then forwards, till you are master of 
-thechair exercise. Then jump over the table; then placesome 
“small obstacle on the table, say your hat, and jump over the two. 
And so keep up brisk exercises till all the muscles are brought 
into play, and a healthful perspiration induced. I will myself 
supérintend your gymnastic exercises.” 


“ O, Sally Ann, is the house shaking down? I am going all 
to pieces. Put forty blankets over me—I can’t live this way.” 
So the sick man continued to talk for half an hour, when, to his 
relief, a new visitor arrived—Mr. Tompkins. 

“Tut, tat!” he exclaimed, resting his hands on his hips, “ if 
you want to drown, you had best get into the cistern. Come, 
my good woman” (addressing Mrs. Throckmorton), “ and let’s 
ungear him. Now, the first thing is to warm him.” And Mr. 
Tompkins directed some composition tea to be prepared, bundled 
the exhausted man in blankets, procured a long spouted tea- 
kettle, he set it boiling, at the same time introducing the snout 
into the bed. 

Before long the patient began to groan as heartily as he had 
done with the cold, and Sally Ann was entreated to administer 
something, anything. 

“ Never do you mind him, my good woman, but keep the kettle 
steaming for an hour. We must use our own judgments; he 
don’t know what is best.” A feeble groan was the only reply. 

At the expiration of two hours, Mr. Tompkins departed, saying 
he would come the following day and make another application 
of steam. 

“ Sally Ann !”’ (the call was very faint) “send Westley for old 
Mrs. Perrin. “It seemed to me that she did me good the mo- 
ment she came into the house.” 

It was a dismal night—rainy, windy, cheerless—and when 
Westley was seen abroad, it was apprehended that Mr. Throck- 
morton was dead. 

“ Cut off in the midst of his usefulness,” said one—“ a myste- 
rious dispensation of divine Providence,” said another. And so 
in blind ignorance the neighbors lamented. 

The rain and the wind drove against the windows, the lamp 
burned faintly, and the wife, worn down and despairing, answered 
the moans of her husband. The coach rattled down the gravelled 
walk—a glad sound to those weary listeners—a step nimbly trod 
the stair, and the little black apparition re-entered the chamber. 

“It’s a right stormy night,” she said, removing und folding her 
mourning shawl, and placing a small basket on the table. “Bad 
for cattle that are out.” 

Then stooping over the bed, she said, in a lively, coaxing way, 
“ Here’s Aunty Perrin come to see you. Wont you shake hands 
with her? Why, your head is sunk down, and you don’t lie com- 
fortable, do you?” And she bolstered, and patted and turned 
him about, saying directly, “There, isn’t that better?’ Mr. 
Throckmorton said yes, it seemed like another bed. . 

Seating herself on the bedside, she inquired what had been 
done for him; and when she was told, expressed great wonder 
that he was alive at all. “They shan’t abuse him no more,” she 
said. “ Aunty Perrin will just stay and take care of him—so she 
will.” 

Adjusting the bed-clothing to the proper thickness, she bathed 
the face and hands of the sick man; and having given him a 
simple but reviving cordial, trimmed up the lamp, and began 
some sewing-work she had brought with her, talking as fast as 
she stitched—now of her kicking cow, now of the exorbitant 
rent she had to pay, and now a little harmless gossip. 

Presently the patient fell asleep, and after an hour awoke quite 
revived—he even thought he could eat a mouthful. “ And Aunty 
Perrin has brought something in her basket,” said the good 
nurse ; and spreading a napkin, she arranged the delicacies in the 
most tempting way. After having partaken, Mr. Throckmorton 
fell asleep to the music of her tongue, and awoke not till day- 
light. 

I need scarcely say he recovered; for, true to her promise, 
Aunty Perrin remained nursing and tending him with great care. 
All who treated him take to themselves the credit of effecting his 
cure; but when asked what he thinks was most efficacious, he 
invariably replies, ‘‘ The common sense of good Mrs. Perrin.” 
Sally Ann shortly became Mrs. Throckmorton again ; and as the 
pair ride in their coach, the good nurse often accompanies them. 


LIFE IN BERLIN. 


The more I see of the middle classes of Berlin—the lawyers, 
professors, merchants, etc.,—the more I am surprised at the 
economy shown everywhere. Hamburg seems luxurious by the 
side of it. No house with carpeting; and few with rich furniture 
even. A family seems seldom to have more than two servants. 
In some houses of wealthy merchants, I have seen the dining- 
room furnished with beds in curtained alcoves, so contracted is 
the accommodation. And in nearly all, some of the sitting-rooms 
are turned into bed-rooms; as the first thing with a German is to 
have a place in which to chat with his friends; and after that, 
where to lay his head. I see, too, that the Hamburg bountiful 
dinners are not in vogue here ; and invitations are usually to sup- 
per—a substantial, plain meal. Yet there is the most constant 
and easy sociality everywhere; and it is apparent at once to the 
stranger, he is among people of the highest culture and refine- 
ment. Money seems to be spent readily on entertainments in 
music and art, and for social enjoyment; but not much on mere 
luxury and display. When a Berlin scholar, or man of business, 
gives a party, he does it in a simple, inexpensive way—gencrous 
enough in its provisions, but that not of a very costly kind. If 
he would ride out with his family, he quietly takes a droshky 
(cab). None but a few superannuated noblemen sport our New 
York equipages. Something of all this is due, without doubt, to 
the small means of the people; but more to their good sense. 
Towards the foreigner there:is less, too, of outward hospitality 
than in other German cities; bat the want is more than made up 
by the lively, easy, intellectual intercourse into which he can be 
admitted, and the genuine interest taken in him, if he has any- 
thing worth being interested in.—Brace’s Home-Life in Germany. 


The day-laborer, who earns, with hard band and the sweat of 
face, coarse food for a wife and children whom he loves, is 
raised, by this generous motive, to true dignity ; and, _— want- 
ing the refinements of life, is a nobler being than those who think 
themselves absolved by wealth from serving others.— Channing. 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.) 
“BE YE KIND ONE UNTO ANUTHER.” 


BY JENNY MARSH. 


Be kind one to another, 
Ye brothers in the strife ; 
That stand in armor side by side 
Upon the field of life! 
The battle rageth flercely, 
And dangers round thee dart,— 
And wouldst thou turn thee from the foe 
To pierce a brother's heart? 


Be kind one to another, 
Ye sailors e’er life’s deep— 
Let not the hand and heart grow cold 
When winds and tempests sleep— 
For soon the skies will darken, 
No light upon thee shine — 
And thou wilt wish that brother’s hand 
Was warmly clasped in thine! 


Be kind one to another, 
Ye reapers of the plain, 

That have gone forth with sickles bright, 
To garner golden grain! 

The night will come when ye must leave 
The dusky fading lea, 

And would ye have a brother turn 

° With no good night for thee? 


Be kind one to another, 
Ye children of one God; 

O clasp your hands, and trusting keep 
The path your Father trod! 

The world hath little for ye, 
But He hath much to give — 

Then raise your hearts, ye brother band, 
And hope in Him and live! 


[Gathered for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 
DAILY RECORD OF THE PAST. 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 


[The following daily record of past events will be continued from week to wee 
exhibiting a schedule of remarkable occurrences in the history of the past, 
with such date and data as will interest and instruct.] 


APRIL SIXTEENTH. 
1783.—Joseph Labre died at Rome, “in the odor of sanctity,” 
aged 35. 
1799.—Victory of Kleber over the Mamelukes at Mont Thabor. 
1818.—Kaleidoscopes invented in England by Dr. Brewster. 
1840.—Wm. Pitts, an eminent English sculptor, died, aged 40. 
1846.—Louis Philippe fired at in the forest at Fontainbleau. 


APRIL SEVENTEENTH. 

1763.— Georgia Gazette,” commenced at Savannah, by James 
Johnson. 

1788.—Public supper at Baltimore to Washington, then presi- 
dent elect. 

1790.—Benjamin Franklin, the “ printer-philosopher,” died at 
Philadelphia, aged 84. 

1850.—Minot’s Ledge Lighthouse carried away. 

1852.—Hassan Effendia, noted as a liffguist, died at Constanti- 
nople. 

APRIL EIGHTEENTH. 

1638.—First religious services at New Haven, Conn. 

1676.—Battle with the Indianggat Sudbury, Mass. 

1689.—Infamous Judge Jeffries died at London. 

1802.—Earl of Carlisle (Lord Morpeth), born. 

1847.—American victory over the Mexicans at Cerro Gordo. 


APRIL NINETEENTH. 


1721.—Roger Sherman, the eminent shoemaker, born in New- 
ton, Mass. 

1775.—Battle of Lexington, commencement of the Revolution. 

1782.—John Q. Adams received as ambassador at Holland. 

1814.—Napoleon bade farewell to his “Old Guard,” at Fon- 
tainbleau. 

1823.—Sultan Abdel-el-Medjid born at Constantinople. 

1824*—Lord Byron died at Missolonghi, Greece, aged 36. 

1839.—Gen. Aaron Ogden, Revolutionary officer, died at Jer- 
sey City. 

1843.—Fatal explosion on board Mississippi steamer “ Harry 
of the West.” 

APRIL TWENTIETH. 

1761.—First American stage run between Portsmouth and 
Boston. 

1777.—New York State Constitution adopted. 

1808.—Emperor Louis Napoleon born at Paris. 

1809.—Austrians defeated at Abensburg, by Napoleon I. 


APRIL TWENTY-FIRST. 


1142.—Abelard, the unfortunate lover, died, aged 63. 

1775.—Provincial Congress repaired to Watertown, Mass., to 
discuss battle of Lexington, and frame an address. 

1836.—Battle of San Jacinto, Texas, won by Gen. Sam Houston. 

.1851.—Marquis de Vaublanc, French Autographile, died,aged 81. 
_APRIL TWENTY-SECOND. 

1528.—Narvaez took possession of Florida in the name of Spain. 

1688.—Rev. J. Dickinson, founder of New Jersey College, born 
at Hatfield, Mass. 

1793.—Washington issued his neutrality proclamation to all 


European nations. 


| 
| 
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AUSTRALIAN SKETCHES. 

On page 256 we give several illustrations of Australian locali- 
ties and customs, and in connection therewith nt the annexed 
historical details. Port Philip, which bears name of the first 
governor of the colony, is a vast bay, about forty marine miles 
deep, with an area of 875. It has a narrow entrance, only a mile 
and a half broad, and contracted yet more by rocks on one side 
and shoals on the other, so that the is dangerous, and re- 
quires great precaution. Al h the part of the coast where 
Port Philip is has been known for a long time, the bay was dis- 
covered so late as 1802, by Lieutenant Marray. In 1803, Colonel 
Collins, sent by the British government to form a penal establish- 
ment in this region, penetrated into Port Philip, but finding no 
drinking water in the neigh » gave up the idea of forming 
acolony. Having staid there a considerable time, some of the 
convicts he brought with him succeeded in escaping ; they were 
massacred by the savages with the exception of , two of 


whom voluntarily returncd on board. The third, a young man, 
named Buckley, fell into the hands of the.natives, and would no 
doubt have been killed by them if a few black women had not 
interceded for him. They succeeded in saving his life, and he 
was incorporated with a tribe whose-manners he adopted, and 
whose battles he took part in. Discovered thirty years after- 
wards by the crew of a vessel belonging to Van Diemen’s Land, 
it was with difficulty he resolved to leave the strange family he 
had entered, and the habits he had contracted among the Papuas. 
A short time afterwards, another colonist, named Gellibrand, 
formed a company which sent numerous flocks to Port Philip. 
Th the influence of Buckley, new lands were acquired: of 
the blacks, and the news having spread that the colony was pros- 
pering, a multitude of farmers abandoned New South Wales to 
establish themselves there. It was then only that the government 
took official possession of the a It first established itself 
at Geelong, and afverwards remo to Melbourne, founded in 
1803, by Sir Richard Burke, and now the capital of the province 
of Victoria. Few cities in the world con boast as rapid an in- 
crease as that of which Melbourne affords an example. In fact, 


in 1851, only fourteen after its formation, it contained 
23,000 inhabitants, 3055 of stone“and brick, and 1018 of 
wood. Since the discovery of the gold mines these figures must 
have doubled. As for the exports of the Victoria colony, their 
progress is even more extraordinary. In 1850, their value was 
$5,000,000, and consisted principally of wool and tallow. They 
now consist principally of gold, and amount to more than thirty- 
six millions of dollars. Melbourne is situated on the right bank 
of the Yarra Yarra. This river, which has had the fortune 
to preserve its primitive appellation, is only navigable for vessels 
under fifty tons, and ceases to be so at Mel e. Its mouth is 
five or six miles lower down, at Globson’s Bay, which is only the 
bottom of the harbor of Port Philip, where all large vessels are 
compelled to remain. What, perhaps, most strikes a stranger at 
Port Philip, is the quantity of vessels there, which impart a truly 
grand idea of the commercial importance of the country. At the 


beginning of the past year, there were no less than one hundred 


gy PRA will eventually make Beach a considerable sub- 
. At present, the service between the two points is by means 
of baggage wagons for goods, and omnibusses for travellers, 
The price of a seat in the latter is about sixty cents, or ten times 
what it would bein Boston. -On pursuing the road to the city, 
we a little hill, called Emerald Hill, so named by antiph 

no doubt, for it would be difficult to find a drier, dustier, or more 
arid-looking place. We see there a few tents and some wooden 
houses, but everything is sad and dall. On the contrary, upon 
going a little further, and di from the road, we a 
great encampment of emigrants, placed on the bank of river, 
and one is astonished at the bustle observed, which reminds them 
of an English fair. This place is called Canvass Town, an ox- 
pression that perfectly describes the considerable agglomeration 
of tents, tq which it is applied. The appellation is the more cor- 
rect, since the tents are not pitched at hap-hazard, but form eee, 


in which you find restaurants, cafes, inns, 


CAN 
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ALLEGORICAL REPRESENTATION OF SPRING. 


and twenty ships, belonging to all nations of the globe, and al- 
most all abandoned by their crews. The absence of life among 
the latter contrasts singularly with the animation observed on 
board the newly-arrived versels, surrounded by small craft, the 
boatmen offering to take passengers ashore, and demanding prices 
calculated to astound the new emigrants, whose remembrance of 
the penny boats of the Thames has not yet been obliterated. Two 
ways are open to reach the harbor of Melbourne—the first is the 
river, on which @ steamer trans passengers daily. This is 
the less picturesque and attractive, for horrible hovels, tallow fac- 
tories exhaling an infectious odor, carcasses of oxen scattered 
here and there, are all which adorn the banks of the Yarra Yarra. 
The land route is preferable and is only three-quarters of a league 
long. We. land first at Beach ; it is a very sandy place, like all 
other environs, with only cistern-water, but which, notwithstand- 
ing its sterility, is very important on account of its proximity to 
the sea. A great many emigrants pitch their tents here. There 
are shops, a place of deposit for baggage, several taverns, eatin 

rooms, etc. Rrtes the plan for connecting it with Melbourne 
by railroad shall be executed, the great facilities offered for land- 


(For description, see page 258.) - 


stores, in a word eve ng of the first necessity.to a collection 
of men. Notwithstanding these advantages, Canvass ‘Town is not 
in high favor with the emigrants—the five shillings rent a week 
for lodging, exacted by the proprictor of each tent, no doubt con- 
tributes to this feeling ; but the principal cause is, that from time 
to time there have been cases of typhus fever and other serious 
diseases, that are attributed to the insalubrity of the place, but 
are rather the result of the dreadful life to which mew comers are 
subjected, — of whom are exhausted by weakening diet on 
board ship, and have endured the privations they are forced to 
support before creating an endurable position, Dysentery, partic- 
ularly, commits great ravages and destroys many victims, espe- 
cially among women, whose habits generally predispose them 
more than men, to suffer from privation. It is true that the ser- 
vices of a physician are readily procured, but besides this aid be- 
ing expensive, it cannot only be a limited benefit, not being sec- 
on led, but on the contrary more or less counteracted by the h 


gienic conditions in which the sick are placed. Canvass Town 
certainly one of the most curious things in the environs of Mel 
bourne, but also by far the saddest. (See 


page 256.) 
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DESTRUCTIVE INVENTIONS, 

The war between the powers of Europe will be of the most de- 
structive character. Invention has been busy during the long 
_ peace Europe has enjoyed, in devising means for bringing hostili 
ties to a rapid termination, by making the catastrophe terrible 
and complete at the beginning. Steam will be introduced for the 
first time as an element of warfare, and its gigantic energies will 
effect as great a revolution in the science of war, as gunpowder 
produced on its first introduction into the battle-field. The arsen- 
als of England, it is said, have been closed for a long time, even 
to members of Parliament, while experiments have been making 
in new and terrible machines, which are now to be brought into 
use. One of these is called the “ Wagner Floating Gun,” which 
glides along on the water in a straight line till it strikes the ves- 
sel at which it is directed, when it thrusts into its sides its iron 
head, containing two pounds of fulminating powder of mercury, 
which, by exploding, blows a hole in the vessel ten or twelve feet 
in diameter, which itis impossible to close as the round holes made 
by cannon balls. Submarine boats are so perfected that they can 
reach and attach a burner to an enemy’s ship without running the 
least danger. Experiments are also made with an asphyxiating 
ball, to paralyze crews, and in explosive balls, to set fire to ships 
as soon as they strike, with other engines of destruction equally 
as terrible and annihilating. 


4 + 


Anne or Bretacnr.—Anne of Bretagny in various ways 
showed her regard for literature. Among other anecdotes told 
of her, one is, that once passing from her own apartment towards 
that of the king, she observed in the gallery, asleep, and leaning 
on a table, Allaine Chartier, one of the poets of that day. In 
the presence of her ladies, she stooped, bent down, and saluted 
him ; which, having done, she said to them: ‘ We may not, of 
our princely courtesy, pass by, and not honor with our kiss the 
mouth whence so many sweet ditties and golden poems have 
issued.”” 

Sprrixc.—Wiih us New England spring is a fickle beauty, and 
we hardly can foretell her coming, or whether she will smile or 
frown ; but she is with us at last in all her wealth of green leaves 
and blossoms, genial skies, and fragrant zephyrs. On page 252, 
the reader will find her personified, and gracefully scattering her 
store of floral beauty. 
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SPLINTERS. 


«++. There are now completed or under contract, in Canada, 
fourteen hundred and eighty-seven miles of railroad. 
«++. The colored population of Cincinnati bear a proportion to 
whites of one to thirty-six. In 1828, they stood as one to thirteen. 
-++. MrvShillaber’s poem, “The Press,” is most deservedly 
well spoken of by all who have heard it. 
.+++ It is said that one half the population of the whole world 
are bibbers of tea—the beverage that cheers but not inebriates. 
-+++ Late European journals state that Wagner is writing an 
opera which will occupy three evenings in the performance. 
«+». Paris, Kentucky, is the great live stock market of the 
West. Eight hundred and thirty mules were lately sold in one day. 
-». [tis a fact to be remarked, that the head of the Mahome- 
dan world has become a patron of a Christian institution. 
..+. At the late anniversary meeting of the Female Medical 
College at Philadelphia, four ladies received the diploma of M. D. 
+++» The legislature of Louisiana has appropriated ten thou- 
sand dollars to encourage ship building. 
..+. Thetravelon the Ohio River just now is enormous. The 
stage of water allows the large passenger boats to run regularly. 
. The Parisians spend more than five hundred thousand 
pounds a year upon their dramatic entertainments. 
.+++ There were built in the United States in 1853, 1711 ves- 
‘Wis, the aggregate tonnage of which was 425,572 49. 
wee »The. Boston Post pays us a handsome compliment. It is 
agreeable to be praised by those we respect. 
..+.°Mr, and Mrs. Barney Williams were never more popular 
in Boston than at the présent time. They are highly successful. 
.»» Was the foreign news ever so vexatiously slow in reach- 
ing us at present? Where's the Newfoundland telegraph ¢ 
_++,+ A friend in New York writes us a letter full of praise in 
relation to Wallack’s theatre. This theatre is deservedly a favorite. 


NEW THEATRE AND OPERA HOUSE, 

We have before referred to the fact that our new theatre and 
opera house, now rapidly approaching completion, has been en- 
trusted to the management of Mr. Thomas Barry, who has sailed 
for Europe for the purpose of effecting engagements with persons 
of acknowledged talent. The selection of Mr. Barry is the best 
that could have been made. He is well known to our community 
as a gentleman, a scholar, an actor of no ordinary ability, and a 
manager of long experience ; and moreover as a person of liberal 
ideas, not wedded to traditions and precedents, but ready to keep 
pace with the advance of the times. 

The new theatre will be opened under fortunate auspices. The 
old prejudices against theatrical entertainments have been swept 
away by the enlightened spirit of the age, and there is no longer 
a doubt of their moral tendency, among persons of sound judg- 
ment. The fanaticism that denounced the stage as an active cle- 
ment of moral corruption, is obliterated, or hushed, and theatres, 
well conducted, now find universal favor, Throughout the coun- 
try, theatrical establishments are signally flourishing, and their 
managers are making money. The grand step to this order of 
things, was the resolute extirpation of all incitements to vice in 
the material arrangements of the theatres. Another element of 
success was the admission of ladies to all parts of the house; 
another, the establishment of one price, and that a moderate one, 
for admission. Whatever may be averred to the contrary, the 
spirit of equality is thoroughly ingrained in our people. 

In places of amusement, it is indispensable that all should 
stand upon an equal footing. Lines of demarcation, established 
by a gradation of prices, will never do for a country like ours. 
People do not like to confess that they cannot afford to pay as 
much as their neighbors, nor do they like to see them enjoying 
better places simply because their purses are better filled. One 
price of admission, and the principle of “ first come first served,” 
exactly suits our notion. Moreover, ever since Franklin’s story 
of the boy who paid too dear for his whistle, our people have had 
a rooted aversion to dear amusements. Managers have discovered 
that it is rather more profitable to have a man visit an exhibition 
six times, at half a dollar a ticket, than once at a dollar. A fam- 
ily of half-a-dozen persons will cheerfully pay twenty-five cents 
a-piece, to see a play at the Museum—if the tigkets were held at a 
dollar, one member of that family might come. 

The experiment of asking enormous prices for the privilege of 
seeing extraordinary stars used to be tried in old theatrical times. 
The public would endure the extortion as long as the attraction 


continued ; but the moment the “star” had set, they would aban- | 


don the theatre, and at the end of the season the manager would 
find himself vastly out of pocket. A growing taste has of late 
manifested itself for the production of domestic pieces, portraying 
to the audiences familiar themes and such characters as they meet 
in everyday life. This is well. American life and American his- 
tory are teeming with an unworked mine of dramatic wealth, that 
would richly repay the talent expended in producing therefrom 
theatrical and striking pictures, suitable for stage delineations. 

A celebrated English general confessed that his acquaintance 
with English history was derived from Shakspeare’s plays. Why 
may not the stirring events of our own history be so presented as 
to interest and instruct our people? Hitherto, American historical 
dramas have been got up in wretched style, prepared by second 
rate scribblers. Why not employ men of talent to present the 
great phases of our story in a manner worthy of the theme? Our 
managers would find it pay much better in the end than to invest 
an English shilling in a trashy London piece, though the pam 
play would cost them some hundreds. 
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DEATH OF Tasgouno, THe AutHor.—The English papers 
announce the death of Thomas Noon Talfourd, the author, who 
died of apoplexy, af the Stafford Assizes, while addressing the 
grand jury. He was a distinguished pleader as well as author, 
and a regular contributor to the principal magazines in England. 
He commenced his literary career as a reporter. He was the 
author of the tragedy of “Ion,” “The Athenian Captive, a Tra- 
gedy,” “ Glencoe, a Tragedy,” a volume of “ Poems,” and “ Va- 
cation Rambles,” a journal of a tour in Europe. He also wrote 
the life and edited the remains of Charles Lamb and of Hazlitt. 
He leaves behind him several sonnets in manuscript. 


Dents or Evrorg.—The funded debt of all the European 
States, in the aggregate, is about $9,500,000,000 or $40 for each 
inhabitant. Switzerland is the only European country out of 
debt. As a war is imminent, all these countries are in the market 
as borrowers, some with and some without credit, so that the 
people have the prospect of a considerable addition to their 
already burthensome taxes. 


+ 


Oss1an’s Barps.—This excellent company, under the leader- 
ship of Ossian E. Dodge, are about making a tour through Con- 
necticut, where, if they meet with the same success that has at- 
tended them through Maine, New Hampshire and Vermont, they 
will be greeted with crowded houses. Success attend them! 


Mowniricence.—Hon, Kerr Boyce, who died lately in Charles- 
ton, S. C., bequeathed $10,000 to the Orphan Asylam, $10,000 
to the Poor School at Grantville, and $30,000 to the Charleston 
College. 
 ‘Troe.—It is a Chinese maxim, that for every man who does 
not work, and for every woman that is idle, somebody must 
saffer cold or hunger. : 


+ > 


Live or Wasnineror.—Lamartine is said to be engaged on 
a life of Washington, which will be published within this year. 


A PROSPEROUS CITY. 

A Chicago paper says that, nineteen years ago, there were less 
than five thousand white inhabitants in all the vast region of the 
beautifal country lying between Lake Michigan and the Pacific 
Ocean! Now the number is between one and two millions. 
Twelve years ago Chicago contained a population of five thou- 
sand. Now it has over sixty thousand! Twelve years ago eight 
or twelve days’ passage between Chicago and New York was con- 
sidered quick time in the most favorable season. Now two days 
is the average ; and it is soon “to be reduced to but three hours 
more than one day! Six years Chicago had not a single foot of 
railroad completed. Now it has four hundred and eighty-two 
miles completed in the limits of the State alone, and over two 
thousand in process of construction. 

Lippincott, Grampo & Co.—This enterprising Philadelphia 
publishing house have just issued some highly entertaining books, 
among which are “ Trials and Confessions of an American House- 
keeper,” “Life and Adventures of a Country Merchant,” “The 
Winter Lodge : a Vow fulfill 


Guizor’s History or Cromweii.—Ticknor & Co., of this 
city, have this work for sale, from the press of Blanchard & Lea, 
Philadelphia. A book for every library, and a stendard work. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, sh Rev. Mr. Miner, Mr. Wilber F. Fuller, of Stoughton, to Miss 
Apna M. 

Dexter, Rev. George Hill, of Blaisville, Pa , to Miss Abbie 
Hawes. 

By Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr Thomas B. Powell to Miss Sarah Ann Stover. 

By Rev. Dr. Waterbury, Mr. Samuel Napier to “~ ae J. Leggett. 

By Rev. Mr. Field. Mr. Albert B. Barrett to Miss Ellen 

At West Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Wilson, Mr George P. Curtis to Miss Han- 
nah H. Greene, both of Newton. 

At Salem, by Rev. Dr. Emerson Mr. Elbridge R. Allen, of Portland, Me., to 
Mixs Sarah J. Richardson. of Newburyport 

At Hingham, by Rev Mr. Richardson, Mr. Benjamin T. Morse to Miss Har- 
riet E Fenno, of Cohasset. 

At Newburyport, by Rev. Mr. Pike, Mr. David Marden, 2d, to Miss Eunice 
A Brown. both of Rye, N H. 

At Foxboro’, by Rev. Mr. Slade, Mr. William A. Merrill, of Frankfort, Me., 
to Mies Kilen ettee 

At Millville. by Rev. Mr. Nason, Mr. George Stevens, of Cumberland, RB. [., 
to Miss Eliza Shove, of Blackstone 

At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. Eldredge, Mr. Otis Fisher to Miss Matilda 
Maker. 

At Ware beg ys — Mr. Coulton, Mr. Charles Morrell, of Northamp- 
ton, to Miss Mary J. 

At Pittsfield. Ah er ar. Parvin, J. Harvey Clapp, Esq., of Belchertown, 
to Mrs. Sarah A 

At Plymouth, = “Rev. Mr. Jewett, Mr. Joseph H. Merrill, of Boston, to 


Miss G Burpham. 
DEATHS. 


In this city, Mr. Samuel P Hicks, 43; Mrs. Martha D. Knox, 47; Mis 


' Laura A. F. Sawyer, 24; Mr. George W. 7 26; Dr William Clark +4 


Mrs. Sibella T. Mitchell. 45; Dr. B. Caro, 34; s. Amanda Kelton, 60; Mr 
Ebenezer Chadwick, 65; Mrs. Anna Shaw, 47. 
At Charlestown, Mr. Jeremiah Kinsman, 80; Mr. John Ober, 22. 
At Somerville, Mrs. Malvina M., wife of Mr. "Samuel M. Simonds, 
At Medford, Mr. Lazarus Drew, rly of Kingston, 67. 
At Lexington, Mr. Hiram Reed. 44. 
At Lynn, Mr. George West, 43; Mr. Daniel W. Foster, 23. 
At Salem, Mrs. Ellen Leland, 67. 
At Danvers, Mr. Michael Brigden. of Charlestown, 84. 
At North Beverly. Mr. Stephen Sands, 68. 
At Gleucester, Miss Harriet E Bray, 29; Miss Elizabeth Burnham, 19. 
At East Bridgewater, Mrs. Lucy 77. 
At Milford, Miss Georgiana Daniels. Appl 
At Montague, Feb. 25th, Herbie Clifton, only Mr. Otis B., and Mrs. 
8ylvina L. Boutwell, 17 months. 
At Needham. Mr. Elijah Hardy, 
At Dedham, Mrs. Luey Weath >, 88; Miss Sarah E. Robbins, 16. 
At Worcester, Mr. William Hobbs. ; Mr. Charles A. Wentworth, 33. 
At Holden, Mr. Henry Parker. 7 


At Barre, Mr. Hastings Glazier, 68; Mr. William Rice, 2d. 66. 

At Newport, R. I.. Mrs. Lydia, widow of Gov. Charles ‘Collins, 82. 
At Philadelphia, Mr. Philip G. Coftins, an accomplished printer. 
At Charleston, $8 C., Mr. Benjamin Clark, formerly of Boston, 48. 
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(Written for Gleason's Pictorial.) 
THE POETRY OF LIFE. 


BY SYDNEY.E. CHURCH. 


A little boy with auburn hair, 
And eye of heavenly blue, 

With rosy cheeks and forehead fair, 
And face all bright and true, 

Comes dancing round with boyish glee: 
“0, catch me if you can; 

For what a happy time "twill be 
When I shall be a man.” 


It follows on his track at play, 
It weaves a vision bright, 
He thinks it over every day, 
And dreams of it by night, 
And every thought of boyish mind, 
And every little plan, 
Will such a glad fulfilment find 
“ When I shall be a man.” 


It is the poetry of youth, 
The passion of a day ; 

It glows a moment—full of truth— 
Then vanishes away. 

Then question one of riper years, 
Whose thoughts the world engage, 

And bid him tell you what appears 
The poetry of age. 


A sudden glow lights up his eye, 
Old thoughts rush on his mind; 

He whispers softly with a sigh, 
“Tve left it far behind.” 

He'll think of every boyish day, 
By childish sports beguiled : 

“The poetry of age,” he’ll say, 
Is—when I was a child.” 


[Written for Gleason’s Pictorial.] 


RUSSIA AND THE RUSSIANS. 


No. I. 


BY D. E. DE LARA. 


Growth of the Russian Empire—Its History— Emperor Nicholas— His inter- 
view with Lieutenant Pim in 1851—The exiled Prince Troubetzkoi— Vindic- 
tiveness of the Emperor—Generosity towards the Relatives of the Condem- 

ned—Conspiracy of 1825—The Countess and the Grocer—The Dentist’s 

Wife—Scene in the Nursery—The Empress. 

Ir may perhaps not be uninteresting to trace the growth of that 
vast empire which at the date of its commencement in 862 was a 
mere barbarous province, and remained so till the year 988, when 
Christianity was first introduced into Russia by the baptism of 
the Grand Duke Wladimir. 

After having been conquered and subdued by the Mongols in 
1243, and kept in subjection by them till the year 1480, it commen- 
ced that career of aggrandizement it has steadily pursued eversince, 
and still is pursuing—less by force of arms than by a peculiar tenaci- 
ty in keeping possession of what it once got hold of. The Rus- 
sian rulers, whether under the title of grand duke, czar or imper- 
ator, always sought a quarrel with some neighboring power, 
invaded its territory, and once in possession nothing could drive 
them out. 

It was thus that in 1478 Novogorod was added to the Russian 
territory—even before it shook off the Tartar yoke in 1480. In 
1510 we see added to it Pskow. In 1552 the czardom Kasan was 
added to it. Im 1710 it conquered Livonia and Estonia, which 
provinces were formally ceded to it by Sweden at the peace of 
Nystadt in 1721, together with Ingria and part of Finland. An- 
other part of the latter was likewise ceded to Russia in 1743, at 
the treaty of peace at Abo. In 1772, White Russia, so called, 
was united with the Russian empire. Two years later, at the 
conclusion of the peace with Turkey, it got possession of the 

Crimea, of Budschack, and Kubon Tartary, which were nomi- 
nally declared independent ; while at the same time it stipulated 
for the free navigation of the Black Sea and of the Archipelago. 
These two provinces were, however, formally annexed to the em- 
pire in 1783 and 1791. Again in 1793 we behold it in possession 
of Wolhynia, Podolia and Minsk; in 1795 of Lithuania and 
Courland ; of Gruda in 1801, of Mingrelia in 1803, while between 
the years 1804 and 1813 we see it rapidly getting possession of 
Imeritia, of the Karobay and the Shirwan provinces, of Daghes- 
tan, of Bjelostack, of the last remnant of Finland, of Bessarabia, 
of the whole country between it and the Araxes, on the Persian 
side. In 1827, by the treaty of Turkmentschey, Persia ceded to 
Russia the two provinces of Eriwan and Nachitschewan. Need 
we allude to that act of spoliation committed by the allied sove- 
reigns in 1815, by which unhappy Poland—or at least the duchy 
of Warsaw—was thrown like carrion to the Russian eagle, under 
the mock title of kingdom of Poland, and of which last appearance 
even of independence it was stripped by its tyrannical oppressor 
on the 18th of September, 1831 ? 

Making Russia thus the centre of a circle, we shall find, that 
from the year 1480 till 1831, it has widened that circle upwards 
of 1500 miles from its centre. We find it gradually but steadily 
seizing upon the lands of its neighbors in all directions—and 
where once it has obtained a footing keep that footing, whether 
by violence, or frand, by treaty, bribery, or treachery. What it 
has once seized upon it has never given up. Pursuing the same 
plan, acting upon the same principle, it has now again seized 
upon Wallachia and Moldavia, and unless we are very bad pro- 
phets, we venture the assurance that it will be a very difficult task 
to dgive the Russians out of these principalities. ‘The relinquish- 
ing of them would altogether defeat the plans of Nicholas; 


which are not, as some suppose, the conquest of Turkey only, 
and its annexation to the Rus#ian empire, but the establish- 
ment of a new sovercignty in the heart of Europe, as we shall 
show further on. 


The present emperor Nicholas, or, as he is styled in Russia, 
Nicolai Paulowitch (Nicholas, the son of Paul), was born on the 


25th June, 1796. He is therefore now in his 58th year, but looks at 
least ten years younger. He ascended the throne on the 22d of 
August, 1825, but the commencement of his reign dates in Russia 
from the 19th Nov., old style, (Ist Dec.) 1825, and has reigned 
twenty-eight years. That is about three years beyond the utmost 
time allowed to Russian emperors generally—as most have been 
despatched after reigning about a quarter of a centary; simply 
because during the first twenty-five years they are bound to con- 
sult the senate prior to the enactment of a law, or the issuing of 
an ukase ; at the end of that period the emperor becomes an auto- 
crat in the fullest sense—an absolute monarch, whose will alone 
becomes law, and the only law. The nobles (whose lives and 
property are at the mercy of the sovereign), jealous and fearful of 
the exercise of such absolute power, get rid of their fears and the 
cause that inspires them at once, by cutting the gordian knot—or 
rather by fastening the knot round the neck of their “ belov 
sovereign, the head of the church and the vicegerent of God upon 
earth. Why Nicholas has hitherto escaped will be shown here- 
after. 

The appearance of Nicholas is commanding. He is considered 
the tallest man in the empire ; handsome, of fair complexion, with 
large blue eyes which he affects to open wide and fix steadfastly 
upon those of the person who addresseshim. He seldom smiles, 
and when he does, his is not the smile that springs from good na- 
ture or light-heartedness. You feel that there is no heart in it. 
In his reception of foreigners he is easy and condescending even 
to urbanity ; and whatever be the rank, station or position of the 
individual, whatever be his country or his creed, once admitted 
to his presence he may fully expect to meet with that reception 
which he had a right to expect from a well-bred gentleman in pri- 
vate life. The writer remembers that on the 16th—28th Decem- 
ber, 1851, Lieutenant Pim, on his way on an overland expedition 
in search of Sir John Franklin, had an audience of the emperor, 
in which his majesty declared his unwillingness to afford him any 
assistance ; but at the same time wished him every success though 
he thought it a fruitless search. The reason the emperor gave for 
not affording him assistance was solely his reluctance to incur any 
responsibility for his life, as he was going among the Chickchucks, 
a tribe of wild, ferocious barbarians, over which he had no con- 
trol whatever. But his majesty would submit the matter toa 
committee, and would abide by its decision. At the head of this 
committee was Count Menchikoff ; but that committee expressed 
its disapproval of the projected journey. In fact, the emperor is 
a perfect gentleman. Tyrant and despot by position and from 
necessity, by nature he is noble and generous, except to political 
offenders, for to them he is merciless and unrelenting. 

When the revolution, which broke out in St. Petersburg at the 
accession of the emperor had been quelled, and the conspirators, 
after a mock trial by a military commission, had received their 
sentences, some to be hanged, others to be exiled into Siberia; 
Prince Troubetzkoi was amongst the latter. His noble and de- 
voted wife followed him and shared his sufferings in the depths of 
the mines of the Ural mountains. There she bore him several 
children. At the end of seven years the princess petitioned the 
czar to be allowed to send her children to school. ‘“‘ The children 
of convicts,” replied the emperor, “are convicts themselves, and 
they need no other education than such as is adapted to their sta- 
tion.” At the end of another seven years the prince and his fam- 
ily had been allowed, in accordance with the original sentence, 
to leave the mines and live above ground ; the spot fixed upon 
by the emperor was the most desolate in those very desolate re- 
gions, where they had no other prospect before them but to be- 
come a prey to cold, hunger and to wild animals. Again the 
anxious and miserable mother implored the emperor to grant her 
the great favor of being allowed to reside ina town. A relation 
had the courage to lay this second petition at the feet of the empe- 
ror. Casting a withering glance at the officious advocate, “I am 
astonished,” said he, “that any one should have the boldness to 
plead for those who have conspired against me! no mercy!” 
Yet this same man loaded with favors the relatives of some of the 
other conspirators who had been executed. The father of Pestal, 
who end-d his life on the scaffold, was presented with forty thou- 
sand r »ubles and the revenue of one of the imperial farms; and 
the brother of the executed conspirator was appointed one of the 
emperor’s aids-de-camp, and decorated. This afforded the Rus- 
sians an opportunity of remarking that he wore his brother’s rope 
round his neck. A pension was offered to the widow of Rybeyeff 

who shared the fate of Pestal, but she refused the offer with scorn. 
Can we account for such apparent inconsistency? Was it hu- 
manity, compassion, or policy that induced him to act thus? Can 
we reconcile it with his conduct towards Poland? When on his 
arrival at Warsaw the city magistrates approached him with an 
address, and had begun to read that which traly loving subjects 
could only utter in sincerity and truth—and an enslaved peo- 
ple only through fear, the language of love, and admiration, and 
fidelity, and all that, the emperor interrupted them in the follow- 
ing words: “Stop, gentlemen ; I know all that you are about to 
say, but I wish to spare you a lie. It is acts I want, not words. 


You see that fortress there? Now let me tell you that those guns 
can reduce your city to ruins in two hours, and you ‘may rest as- 
sured that they will do so at the very first symptom of active dis- 
affection. Now go back and acquaint your fellow-subjects and 
fellow-townsmen with what you have heard, and tell them I know 
them as I know you.” He then turned his back upon them. 


Thus treating nations with injustice and despotic oppression, he 


nevertheless strictly dispenses justice between man and man with- 

out any respect of persons, whenever he has an opportunity of 

doing so—provided his own interests or convenience are not concerned, 
There are in the Newski-Prospect several groceries an | fruit. 


shops kept by Russians, who though serfs are ‘nevertheless very 
wealthy. One of them had supplied a certain countess with 
fruits and groceries to the amount of some ten thousand silver 
roubles. (The silver rouble is equal to abogt three-fourths of a 
dollar.) The debt had been owing some years, and the dealer 
had become impatient. He applied for payment with the submis- 
sion not only of a Russian tradesman but a Russian slave. The 
lady was, however, the chere-amie of the Count Orloff—the gene- 
ral governor of the police, and the intimate friend of the emperor. 
She complained to this minor autocrat of the annoyance. “ We 
shall soon settle this,” was his answer. He sent for the trades- 
man, had him thrown into prison, and ordered his shop to be 
closed. To whom could the poor man apply for redress against 
the general governor? To the emperor, his oppressor’s friend 
and protector? and through whom ? who would interest himself 
for a slave, and incur the displeasure of the powerful Orloff? In 
his strait he applied to his owner and patron, the Count Shereme- 
tioff. The count had a daughter at court. The young lady, 
watching her opportunity when the emperor approached, and act- 
ing upon the instructions from her father, began to laugh and tell 
a tale with a good deal of mystery and in high glee to some other 
ladies that were around her. ‘‘ What makes you so merry, ny 
girls?” asked the emperor. ‘Only a joke,” was the reply; 
“but such a good joke, that general governor is indeed a clever 
and a spirited man.” “Why, what has he done?” asked the 
emperor, whose curiosity had become excited at the mention of 
the name of Orloff. The young lady thereupon told the whole 
affair. ‘‘ A good joke—indeed !” was his only reply. He in- 
stantly sent for the general governor. ‘‘ You have thrown a fruit- 
seller from the Newski-Prospect into prison?” “ Yes.” “ Why 
was this not reported tome?” “I did not think it of sufficient 
importance to call your majesty’s attention to it.” “ You are 
well aware that you are bound to report to me daily and hourly 
everything. Why this omission?’ Orloff stammered some ex- 
euse. “ What has the man been guilty of?” “Insolence toa 
lady of rank.” ‘“ Yes, she owed him some ten thousand roubles, 
and he humbly applied for payment. Is it not sot” “Yes,” 
“Very well. Now let me tell you that within one hour the 
money must be on the counter of the man’s shop, and he must 
be there to receive it.” The order was of course complied with, 
and the general governor had to “‘ advance” the sum. Whether 
the lady afterwards repaid him the amount, or whether she re- 
funded him at all is a secret between these two. 

There lives at St. Petersburg a dentist of some celebrity, Walk- 
ing one day with his wife through the “ passages,” asort of covered 
bazaar or arcade, a young officer, heated with wine, offered her a 
very gross insult. The lady insisted upon reparation, and her 
husband threatened to bring the matter before the emperor, whom 
he attended professionally. The young man, alarmed at the 
consequences of such a step, offered to compromise the matter by 
the payment of five thousand silver roubles. ‘This offer the hus- 
band accepted, glad to have an end of the affair—not so the in- 
sulted woman—she rejected the offer ; but requested and obtained 
an audience of the emperor. The result was the officer was 
cashiered, We shall add another anecdote illustrative of this 
feature in the character of the emperor. 

During the early years of his marriage no husband could be 
more true, more devoted to his wife than he was to the gentle, 
virtuous, kind-hearted and amiable empress. To her he has ever 
shown that true affection and tenderness which beams from the 
eye and speaks from the countenance, though it be not expressed 
in words. And we may observe, en passant, that he has evec 
been dotingly fond of his children. He who refused the com- 
monest education, or even: common comforts to the children of 
an exiled prince, and compelled those innocents to linger away 
their young lives in the gloom of the Ural mines, might be seen 
in the nursery rolling about on the floor, and wrapping himself in 
the straw, hay and cotton with which it was covered, playing at 
bo-peep with his own children, whilst the empress and gover- 
nesses and nurses would hold their sides with laughter at his an- 
tics and gambols. 

These anecdotes, whilst they give an insight into the howe 
of Nicholas, unfortunately serve to illustrate the manner in which 
the laws are administered in Russia. There is no apology for 
such a system even under a despotic government. Though the 
sovereign had the absolute control over the army, navy and the 
finances—though he held the power of life and liberty—though 
he could make and unmake laws, he ought not to violate the laws 
he makes, even in isolated cases, till his caprice induces him to 
repeal them. The administration of justice founded on the civil 
law of an empire, and through the medium of the constituted 
judicial authorities and the established tribunals, is perfectly con- 

‘Bistent even with the most rigid system of despotism. Were this 
not so, there would be no need of tribunals in Russia. The em- 
peror would havé been under the necessity of collecting and colla- 
ting the laws of the empire during many a night stolen from 
sleep which his poorest serf can enjoy undisturbed. But where 
sovereign, instead of submitting disputes between man and man 
to the judge of the land, becomes an arbitrary judge himself, 
however just his decisions, the country is utterly enslaved | 


Politeness does not always i inspire goodness, equity, complai- 
sance and gratitude; it gives atleast the appearance of these 


ualities, and makes man appear outwardly, as he should be with- 
in 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 


Alexander Smith, the new Scotch poet, is said to be a pattern 

drawer for muslin work. Lord Palmerston has stated in Par- 
liament that Frost, Williams, Jones and two other chartists, are 
to be pardoned, along with Smith O’Brien. —— Small pox is pre- 
vailing in New York to a considerable extent, and has also made 
its appearance in several of the adjacent villages. —— Otto Gold- 
schmidt has written to London that Jenny Lind has been com- 
pelled, by recent occurrences, to abandon her intention of giving 
a series of concerts in England. American brandy, to the 
amount of three hundred and fifty casks, was lately. shipped at 
San Francisco for the Atlantic States. —— A man named Gideon 
Vier, aged about 45 years, while intoxicated, committed suicide 
recently, near Richmond, Va., by blowing out his brains with a 
musket. — Wine has been made at Stafford, Ct., for several 
years past, from grapes that grow spontaneously in and around 
the swamps of that place. ——The musical household of the 
King of Prussia comprises one hundred and sixty-eight artistes. 
At the head of this musical army is M. Meyerbeer. —— A whole 
township in Germany, that of Enselhoum, it is said, is preparing 
to leave together fur America. —— The Hollanders are engaged 
in a systematic effort to aid emigration from the old country. An 
organization for the purpose—the society of United Assistance— 
has been established at Chicago and the most important points in 
Western Michigan. —— Why are omnibus drivers like temperance 
men? Because they put black-strap under their feet. (We stole 
this from the Boston Post.) —— How much we have before us in 
life, says Bulwer, while we retain our parents! How much td 
strive and to hope for! What a motive in the conquest of our 
sorrow—that they may not sorrow with us. —— Anna Stone, of 
this city, the vocalist, is going to take up her permanent residence 
in New York.—— An arithmetical proportion: “As your in- 
come is to your expenditure, so will the amounts of your debts be 
to your cash on hand and consequent ability to meet them. Cc. 
J. Daniel, of Bath, England, has secured a patent for drying hay 
and grinding it into meal for feeding cattle. —— It is a curious 
fact, that before her majesty returned to Buckingham Palace, on 
the day of the opening of Parliament, the royal speech had been 
received in Paris by submarine telegraph. —— The capital stock 
of the Grand Trunk Railway, Canada, is £10,000,000, or about 
$18,000,000. —— Mrs. Opie said, talking of Byron: “ His voice 
was such a@ voice as the devil tempted Eve with; you feared its 
fascination the moment you heard it.”——- The Terre Haute 
(Ind.) Journal says that two hundred houses will be erected in 
that city the present season. —— M. Sivori, the eminent vocalist, 
has just received from the king of Sardinia the decoration of St. 
Maurice and St. Lazarus. ——— There are nearly jive thousand 
brewers and distillers in the United States. —— Since the divorce 
bill has gone into operation in Ohio, marriages are placed under 
the head of limited partnerships. —— An association of fifty fami- 
lies has been formed in Cleveland, Ohio, for emigration to Iowa 
during the present season, or as soon as the Homestead Bill be- 
comes a law. One of their number has visited Iowa, and selected 
the land upon which they wigh to locate. ——— A company has 
been organized in St. Louis. for the manufacture of lubricating 
oil from vegetables.——- W. W. Corcoran and Elisha Riggs, the 
eminent bankers of Washington, have retired from business. G. 
W. Riggs, Jr. and A. T. Kickhocfer are their successors. —— A 
case has been lately decided in New York, which establishes the 
principle that insurers are not liable for goods stolen during a 
fire. ——— Archbishop Hughes publishes a letter in the Charleston 
Mercury, denying the charge that he is in favor of Cuban annex- 
ation. —— On Friday night, 31st ult., Mr. Charles E. Hicks, of 
North Yarmouth, Me., had twenty-six valuable sheep killed by 
the dogs. The canine race in those diggins must be decidedly 
ferocious. —— The amount of money paid on foreign merchan- 
dise at this port for March, 1854, was $753,977 84. Amount 
paid for February, $756,948 58.——— The oldest inhabitant, who 
was in town recently, says the season is more backward than 
at any time since 1841. The farmers are in a great pucker 
about it. 
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DISPARITY OF AGE IN MARRIAGE. 

_ Mahomet’s first wife, Kadyah, was at least forty when he 
at the age of twenty-five married her. Shakspeare’s Ann 
Hathaway was seven years his senior. Dr. Johnson’s wife was 
literally double his age. The wife of Lord Herbert Cherbury was 
six or seven years older than her husband. Howard, the philan- 
thropist, at the age of twenty-five married a first wife, who was 
then fifty-two. Mrs. Rowe, the authoress, was fifteen years older 
than Mr. Rowe. Rapel, the German DecStael, was about as much 
older. The Countess D’Ossili (Miss Fuller) was nearly ten years 
her husband's senior. Jenny Lind, too, is said to be eight or ten 
years older than Herr Goldschmidt. 
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Campnens.—In the New York House of Representatives, Mr. 
Clinton has had unanimous permission to introduce a bill “to 
prohibit the use of camphene, spirit gas, and all preparations of 
alcohol or spirits of turpentine, for the purposes of illumination 
in stages, omnibusses, railroad cars and steamboats.” Any per- 
son or persons, or incorporated company violating the provisions 

of this act are to be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor. 


Amerroan Scrence.—Mr. Everett has presented a memorial 
in the Senate, praying for the establishment of a Geographical 
Department of the Library of Congress. 


Tus Treasuny.—There are now twenty-eight millions eight 
hundred thousand dollars in the Treasury of the United States. 


Wayside Gatherings. 


The uniformed militia of the State of New York amounts to 
19,856 men; the enrolled uniformed militia to 293,457—making 
the militia force in 1854, 313,313. 


By an official statement from the director of the mint at Phila- 
delphia, it appears that that institution yielded a profit of 
$102,420 96 during the year 1853. 


There have been recently erected in Indiana nineteen free 
banks, with a capital of $6,850,000. The whole number of free 


‘banks in Indiana is forty-eight, with a nominal capital of 


$15,100,000. 

Five men who went deer hunting from Randolph, N. H., the 
last week in March, lost their way under the White Mountains, 
and would have frozen and starved to death, if their neighbors 
had not turned out and found them. 

The Sunday School children of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, in Philadelphia city and county, have had prepared and 
sent on to Washington a beautiful block of marble, suitably sculp- 
tured, for the Washington National Monument. 


On Sanday, 2nd instant, the new Presbyterian Church in Phil- 
adelphia, at the corner of Twentieth and Fairview Streets, was 
destroyed by fire. The church had just been completed, and was 
to have been consecrated on the same day. 

Yellow perch may be taken from the water in winter and 
thrown gently upon the ice, frozen stiff, and, after remaining thus 
for hours, may be revived by being placed in moderately warm 
water, or cold water in a warm room. 


A gentleman and two ladies—to one of whom he was engaged 
to be married—were journeying in a one-horse w near Water- 
town, Wisconsin, lately, when the horse walked off the road into 
a mill-race, and the two ladies were drowned. 

Castor-oil plants have been found on the banks of the Umgeni, 
in Natal ; a merchant has directed that a quantity of the nuts 
shall be collected to be sent to England to ascertain their value 
for the production of oil. 


In Philadelphia, lately, as a girl named Elizabeth Creamer was 

ing a loaded gun up stairs, her younger brother attempted to 

take it from her; in the struggle it went off, and the charge en- 
tered the girl’s side, killing her instantly. 

The legislature of California have lately passed an act imposing 
a tax of sixty cents on one hundred dollars on all goods and mer- 
chandize brought into the State for sale, cither from a foreign 
country or a sister State, and owned by any person domiciled in 
the State. 

John Martin, the femous English painter, died at Mona, Isle of 
Man, on the 17th of February. Martin’s genius was of an eccen- 
tric nature—not content to remain within the sphere marked out 
according to the established formula of the schools. He was, like 
Hogarth, an engraver as well as painter, and engraved most of his 
paintings. 

The Utica Herald announces the death, on the 16th ult., of 
Mrs. Judith Town, a resident of Marshal, in the vicinity of Utica, 
at the advanced age of 107 years. She was born in 1747, and 
was consequently a woman grown when the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence was signed. She was the oldest person in the county at 
the time of her death. 


Foreign Items. 


Auber is writing a new opera to the text of Scribe. This, he 
says, shall be his last work. 
. A magnificent window of stained glass has been erected in 
Worcester Cathedral, in memory of the late Queen Adelaide. 


The Baltic fleet of ships under Sir Charles Napier numbers 44 
vessels, 2200 guns, 16,000 horse power, and 22,000 sailors and 
marines. 

The Duke of Saxe Coburg’s opera, “Toni,” has been per- 
formed with marked success at the theatre at Frankfort, and it is 
in rehearsal at Berlin, Munich and Vienna. ° 


The Printer’s Pension Society, of London, has established a 
fund called the Franklin Pension, derived from the sale of the 
original press worked by Benjamin Franklin in London. 


The Thames Tunnel cost something like £455,000. The share- 
holders gave £180,000, and the rest was advanced by the nation. 
It would take another £200,000 to make the tunnel fit for carriage 
traffic—say £650,000. 

The Me pret parties are exceedingly active in Manchester, 
England, as well as in numerous other towns, and parade the 
streets with drum and fife, in strong force, accompanied by a 
numerous body of youths, who look with much wonder on the 
unusual spectacle. 


During the period of his command in Turkey, Marshal de St. 
Arnaud is to receive 60,000 francs a month above his ordinary 
pay and other emoluments, besides 400,000 francs for his prelimi- 
nary expenses, outfit, etc. The marshal is so feeble in health 
that his wife will accompany him. . 

Serious doubts are beginning to be entertained in Scotland, 
among the best informed on the subject, of the restoration of the 
almost extinct salmon. It is feared that the attempts to take the 
ova from the salmon and deposit it in artifical ponds will prove a 
failure, and only hasten the extinction of the fish. 

The Foreign Missionary Society has received nearly $50,000 
towards the fund for sending additional missionaries to China; 
and the British and Foreign Bible Society has received about 
$77,000 towards the fund for sending one million testaments to 
the same‘country. This latter sum will pay for between 800,000 
and 900,000 testaments. 3 

King Oscar, of Sweden, has ordered a gold medal to be struck 
in honor of Lieut. Maury, of the United States Navy. It is to be 
made of old coin, at the Swedish Mint. On one side of the 
medal will be a likeness of the king, and on the other a Latin 
inscription, with the name of the distinguished object of the com- 
ment. It will be equal in weight to fifty Swedish ducats. 

A striking proof of the military ardor of the “Scots Fusilier 
Guards ” exemplified itself on the regiment being drafted for the 
East. Several of the corporals who were not required to go with 
the regiment, were reduced to the ranks at their own special re- 
quest, in order that they might be eligible to march with their 
comrades to the seat of war, 


A fine, spacious. opera box, in , holding eight or ten 
persons, in the best position at inde Paircingeeey had for 
two hundred dollars a year; ir of horses and two elegant car- 
riages hired by the month, inctading coachman’s wages, fifty dol- 
lars; ‘‘and I have more than one friend residing here (Florence) 
who oceupy handsome houses in the best part of the town, with 
stables, etc., at the rate of two hundred and fifty dollars per year.” 


Sands of Gold. 


---- Happiness is unrepented pleasure.— Socrates. 
«++. The end of man is an action, not a thought.— Carlyle. 
.++. Earnestness alone makes life eternity. — Goethe. 


.++« The defects of the mind increase in old age, like those of 
the face.—Rochefoucauld. 

-+.. The love which grows slowly and by degrees, resembles 
friendship too much to be a violent pastion De Coeur. 

+++. There are a marriages, but there are no delightful 
ones.— Roche foucauld. 

.-+. Music—we love it for the buried hopes, the garnered mem- 
ories, the tender feelings it can summon at a touach.—L. E. L. 

---. A man is more faithful to the secret of another than to his 
own; & woman, on the contrary, preserves her own secret better 
than that of another.—La Bruyere. 

_ +++ We may have the confidence of another without possess- 
ing his heart. If his heart be ours, there is no need of revelation, 
or of confidence—all is open to us.—Du Coeur. _ 

-++» A handsome woman who has the qualities of an agreeable 
man is the most delicious socicty in the world. She unites the 
merit of both sexes. Cuprice is in women the antidote to beauty. 
—La Bruyere. 

.... Life is short, if it merits that name only when it is agree- 
able; since, if we reckoned together all our happy years, we 
should with difficulty make a life of some months out of a great 
number of years.—Liderot. 


Joker's Budget. 


If a police officer is after you, the best thing can do is to 
lock the door, and then bolt yourself. = 


A lady, playfully condemning the wearing of whiskers and 
moustaches, declared :—“ It is one of the fashions I invariably set 
my face against !”’ 

A student of Latin being confined to his room by sickness, was 
called upon by a friend. ‘ What, John,” said the visitor, “sick, 
eh ?”—“ Yes,” answered John, “ sic sum!” 


The major says that the new generation of Israelites brought 
into existence during their forty years’ sojourn in the wilderness 
were like Hamlet, “ native, and to the manna born.” 


A gentleman suggests that, as our ship owners have exhansted 
the list of Chariots of Fame, Stars of Empire, etc., the “ Essence 
of Peppermint” would be a good name for a clipper. 

The New York Mirror calls Col. Wallace’s silver pitcher an 
empty compliment. ‘“‘ What,” says he, “in the name of all that 
is exhilarating, is a pitcher good for when there is nothing in it?” 
~ The unimproved lands of Oregon are so barren that a surveyor 
writes —“ I think the United States ought to make Great Britain 
take it all back, or fight. Thank God, we did not get up to 
54 40; 49 is bad enough.” 

A member of a Western debating club wishing to display his 
proficiency in “the languages,” when moving for an indefinite 
adjournment of the club, said, “‘ Mr. President, I move we adjourn 
E Pluribus Unum.” 


GLEASON’S PICTORIAL, BOUND. 


We have Volumes I., II., TIl., IV., and V. of the Picrorzat, tly 
bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming superb and most attractive 
parior ornaments in the shape of a series of of 416 pages each, and 
each Vol. containing nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners, and current 
events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of tle globe; of famous 
cities and beautiful villages; of pageants at home and abroad; of fine mari- 
time views; and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and instructive 
subjects; with title-pages and indexes. 

Besides the many illustrations, they embrace in their pages a vast amount 
of original tales, sketches, poems, and novelettes, from the best American 
authors, with a current news record of the times; altogether forming an 
exceedingly novel and elegant series for future refe and p it enjoy- 
ment, both in regard to reading matter and illustrations. 

For sale at our office, and at all the periodical depots throughout the 
Union. 1 vol., $3; 2 vols., $5; 3 vols., $7; 4 vols., $9; and 5 vols., $10. 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


AN ELEGANT, MORAL AND REFINED 


Miscellaneous Family Journal, 
devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, prose and poetic gems, and origi- 


nal tales, written expressly for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian 
questions, it is strictly neutral; therefore making it emphatically, 


A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, 


AND A WELCOME VISITOR TO THE HOME CIRCLE. 


It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so condensed as to 
Pp t the greatest possible amount of intelligence. No advertisements are 
admitted to the paper, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of 


THE MAMMOTH SIZE, 


for the instruction and amu tof the g l reader. An unrivalled corps 
of contributors are reguldPly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and perfect system that experience can suggest, forming an 


OBLIEINAL PAPDB, 


the present circulation of which far exceeds that of any other weekly papor in 
the Union, with the exception of GLzason’s PicroRIAL. 

The Frac is printed on fine white paper, with new and beautiful type, and 
contains 1240 square inches, being a large weekly paper of eight super-royal 
quarto pages. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


One copy of Taz or our Union, and one copy of Gizason’s 
when taken together by one person, $4 00 per annum. 


(O> No travelling agents are ever employed for this paper. 
ete The Fiaq can be obtained at any of the newspaper depots in the United 
States, and of newspaper carriers, at VIVE cents per single copy. 
Published every Sarunpar, by 
¥F. GLEASON, 


ComNER oF AND Bromriziy Srazers, Boston, Mass. 


WHOLESALE AGENTS. 
8. FRENCH, 121 Nassau Street; New York 
A. WINCH, 116 Chestnut Street, Philade) 
HENRY TAYLOR, 111 Baltimore and § South Baltimore. 
A. ©. BAGLEY, corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, anati. 
_J. A. ROYS, 48 Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 
E. K. WOODWARD, corner of 4th and Chesnut Streets, St. Louis. « 
THOMAS LUNN, 40 Exchange Place, New Orleans. 
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[Continued from page 252.) 

Before entering Melbourne, you cross the 
stone. structure, called Prince’s Bridge, repre- 
sented in the engraving above. We know not 
in whose honor it was thus christened. This 
bridge, of which the inhabitants are very proud, 
is formed of a single arch, one hundred and 
fifty feet in diameter. It is certainly remarka- 
ble as a colonial work, but offers aodiior extra- 
ordinary to European eyes. It cost $75,000, 
and was built by a company. It is justly con- 
sidered as one of the three or four principal 
monuments of the city. Pablic buildings are 
numerous at Melbourne; thus, besides a small 
Catholic church, a synagogue, and many chap- 
els devoted to different sects, there are two 
large churches of the Anglican rite, one of St. 
Peters, at the entrance of the city, near the 
bridge, and the other, St. James, also called the 
Cathedral, the erection of which cost a great 
deal of money. This last is situated on the 
height, near market-place, in the centre of 
the engraving, represented below. A third 
church is also in the course of erection. Among 
the civic buildings are noted the City Hall, the 
Hospital, the Insane Asylum, two banks, the 
college, the post-office, the custom house, ware- 
houses, etc. It would require a volume to give 
an idea of the curious agglomeration of men 
found here. The salient trait of the Australian 
character, which all are obliged to adopt sooner 
or later, with the privilege of finally casting it 
off in disgust, is egotism, a boundless but frank 
egotism, which shows itself boldly, and does 
not assume the mask of hypccritical philan- 
thropy, as at London. Each one for himself is 
the watch-word here, and they are only too true 


to their declaration. Thus, when you set foot , 


on the soil of Australia, or any other dis rict 
where gold is gathered, count only on yourself, 


MARKET SQUARE, MELBOURNE, FROM THE VAULES OF THE YARRA-YARRA, = _ 


PRINCE'S BRIDGE, MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 


your intelligence, and your energy. You would 
appeal in vain to will and generosity; a 
single thought absorbs all minds and silences 
all ; the thirst of gain, the auri sacra fumes 
of the poet. The passion reaches its extreme 
verge in Melbourne; with the merchant, with 
the individual who claims to be a gentleman, it 
manifests itself in those trickeries which the 
law does not always reach, but which are no 
less odious than those it punishes; with the ua- 
educated man, it finds its expression in shame- 
less robberies,and deeds of incredible Violence. 
Not more than a year ago, one could hardly 
make up his mind to go through the streets of 
the city after sunset, except on the most urgent 
necessity, and when that took place, it was 
deemed necessary to be armed to the teeth, and 
if @ \y one was perceived to approach too elose, 
it was called out, “ Keep off, if you please.’ 

This polite invitation accompanied by the click 
of a cocked pistol, was commonly treated with 
attention. The danger of nocturnal parades 
has sensibly diminished, if not wholly disap- 
peared, since eye n of a numerous corps 
of mounted an@ foot policemen. The costame 
of these officers is depicted in our ving, 
given herewith. The former do not differ es- 
sentially from their English colleagues, but the 
horsemen have a peculiar and very elegant uni- 
form. The latter have admitted into their 
ranks a certain number of natives, whose seent, 
which equals that of a sporting dog, has more 
than once, it has been seriously affirmed, proved 


of the greatest utility. Our limits hardly per- 
mit any notice of more refined life in Mel- 
bourne; there are a few decent hotels, but 
it will be easily imagined that their. prices suit 
very few purses, and comfort can szarcely be 
purchased at any price, 
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MOUNTED AND FOOT POLICE, MELBOURNE. 


